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We have heard the tribulations of the cities, which 
they have suffered, and we have fainted: fear and 
confusion of mind have come upon us and upon our 
children; even the mountains will not give us refuge. 
Lord, have mercy. We have sinned with our fathers, 
we have done unjustly, we have committed iniquity. 


From the ist Nocturn of the 4th Sunday of September. 
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The policy of The Catholic Digest is to 


draw upon all Catholic magazines and 
upon non-Catholic magazines as well, 
when they publish catholic articles. 
We are sorry the latter cannot be taken 
as a general endorsement of every- 
thing in the non-Catholic magazines. 
lt is rather an encouragement to them 
to continue using Catholic material. 
In this we follow the advice of St. Paul: 
For the rest, brethren, all that is true, 
all that is seemly, all that is just, all 
that is pure, all that is lovable, all 
that is winning—whatever is virtuous 
or praiseworthy—!et such things fill 
your thought. 
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Worth Fighting For 


School for patriots 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


Condensed from the Notre Dame Alumnus* 


The American way of life is not 
something good enough to be defended 
just as it is; rather it is something to 
be amended. There is a hierarchy of 
values: the life is more than the meat, 
the body is more than the raiment, 
and the whole world is not worth a 
single soul. 

We are no longer a young and grow- 
ing nation; we have begun to grow 
old, to soften and decay in spots. Hence 
we do not need the same kind of men 
now as when the nation was young. 

In the early days we needed con- 
querors who would push back the 
frontiers of civilization: now we need 
saviors who will rescue us from decay; 
then we needed adventurers who would 
make new advances: now we need 
those who will play the thankless role 
of savior. There was a time in our 
national life when we needed captains 
to defend the front-line trenches: now 
we need those who will recognize that 


possibly our front-line trenches are not 
worth preserving, and who will retreat, 
as Christ did, to the Mount, in order 
to take up defense lines from the rear 
and there prepare for a greater offense 
and a greater glory. 

Just as in this war battles are fought 
not on what might be called front lines 
nor by field forces, but behind the lines 
in services of supply, hidden air fields, 
home defenses, so too civilization will 
be preserved today by those who strug- 
gle to preserve the spiritual center. 

Not everything is so good and per- 
fect that we should keep it in its total- 
ity; the ship of democracy will not sink 
because we knock off a few barnacles; 
but there is danger that by seeking to 
save our skin, we may lose our soul. 

In this crisis we should make an in- 
ventory of what is essential and non- 
essential; when the ship is sinking we 
must not think of the cargo; when the 
house is burning we should dash into 


*University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. June, 1941. 
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it to save the child, but not our sports 
clothes. When our Lord announced the 
destruction of Jerusalem on the day 
when the abomination of desolation 
would sit in the holy place, He said, 
“Go not back for your coat.” It is not 
America as it is, that ought to be saved, 
but America as it ought to be, for in 
these days of disintegrating cultures 
there is much in our western civiliza- 
tion that does not deserve to survive; 
we would be better if it perished. 

A monopolistic capitalism, as defined 
by the papal encyclicals, which freezes 
credit, concentrates wealth in the hands 
of the few, excludes labor from a share 
in the profits, and considers the right 
to property so absolute as to be un- 
bounded by its use, is not worth pre- 
serving. 

An economic system which, under 
the cloak of organizing labor, permits 
subversive groups and racketeers to in- 
filtrate into its ranks either to serve 
foreign political ends, or to enrich the 
pockets of leaders by filching from the 
workers their hard-earned wages, is not 
worth preserving. 

A system of education which ignores, 
sometimes repudiates, religion and 
morality, which trains the intellect to 
the utter disregard of the will, which 
teaches that there is no such thing as 
right and wrong, and which in just 
one college hires at least 20 communist 
professors who abuse American free- 
dom, is not worth preserving. 

A legal system which declares that 
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the state is the source of all rights and 
liberties, which affirms that education 
is the right of the state and not the 
right of the governed, which teaches 
that the laws of justice are the creation 
of the moods of the community at any 
given time, and that law itself is only 
the instrument of power, that kind of 
legal system is not worth preserving. 
A system of tolerance which reposes 
upon indifference to truth and morality 
rather than upon charity and the sa- 
credness of the person, and thus pro- 
duces on the one hand a national im- 
potency to deal with fifth columnists, 
because if there is no wrong how can 
they be wrong, and on the other hand, 
breeds atheism, antireligion and anti- 
Semitism, is not worth preserving. 
And if there are certain things that 
are not worth fighting for, there are 
many things that are. One of them is 
the foundation of our rights and liber- 
ties. The essence of Americanism is 
the recognition of the sacredness of 
human personality and the inherent 
unalienable rights which every man 
possesses independent of the state. That 
is why when our country began, our 
Founding Fathers were most anxious 
to find some basis for human rights, 
some guarantee of human liberties, 
some guarantee of human personality 
which would be above encroachments 
of tyranny and abuse. But where find 
the basis for the right of a man to be 
his own master, captain of his own 
soul, free in his right to pursue his 
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ultimate end with a free conscience? 
Where root and ground the right to 
own property as the extension of per- 
sonality? 

For such a foundation the Fathers 
looked first to England. There the 
theory was advanced that our liberties 
and rights are rooted in Parliament. 
This theory they rejected on the ground 
that if Parliament gives rights and lib- 
erties, Parliament can take them away. 

Next they looked to France, where 
it was held that the liberties and rights 
of man are rooted in the will of the 
majority. The Fathers equally rejected 
this on the ground that if the rights 
of man are the gift of the majority, 
then the majority can take away the 
rights of the minority. 

They thought the foundation of 
man’s rights and liberties so sacred and 
so unalienable that no state, no parlia- 
ment, no dictator, no human power 
could ever take them away. The Dec- 
laration of Independence reads: “All 
men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights,” and among 
these are “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Note that the word used 
is “unalienable”; that means that rights 
belong to the sacredness of human 
personality and are not the gift of the 
state, or a dictator, either fascist, nazi 
or communist. 

There was no question of ceding 
rights, as is the case in Russia and 
Mexico. The only rights the citizens of 
those countries enjoy are those granted 


by the constitution. With us, it is dif- 
ferent. Man has rights and liberties 
previous to any constitution, and be- 
cause they are God-derived, and not 
man-derived, it follows that no state 
can ever take them away. 

In other words, man’s right to own 
private property, to educate his own 
family, to adore God according to the 
dictates of his conscience, does not come 
from the Constitution, the government, 
Parliament, nor the will of the majority, 
but from God. Therefore no power can 
take them away. This is the essence of 
Americanism. Now, if the essence of 
Americanism is the sacredness of hu- 
man personality as a creature of God, 
who is doing most to preserve that 
Americanism? The universities and 
colleges that dissolve the Deity into the 
latest ultimate of physics and biology? 
The professors who adjust their ethics 
to suit unethical lives? 

The answer obviously is that the 
forces building constructive American- 
ism are those that take a practical 
cognizance of the existence of God. It 
is the nonreligious schools which are 
out of the tradition of Americanism; 
they are on the defensive. In the begin- 
ning of our national life practically all 
of our schools and colleges were reli- 
gious schools. It was assumed by our 
Constitution and by its spirit that they 
would be religious. The reason was 
obvious. If human dignity and liberty 
come from God, then it follows that 
loss of faith in Him means loss of faith 
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in those liberties which derive from 
Him. If we wish to keep our forests 
we must keep our trees; if we wish to 
keep our perfume we must keep our 
flowers; if we wish to keep the light, 
we must keep the sun; if we wish to 
keep our rights, then we must keep 
our God. 

Christianity has a new battle before 
it. It is a battle with the new pride 
which would free governments from 
the moral restraints of God and author- 
ity. In the coming years the Church 
must defend democracy not only from 
those who enslave it from without, but 
even from those who would betray it 
from within. And the enemy from 
within is he who teaches that freedom 
of speech, habeas corpus, freedom of 
press, and academic freedom constitute 
the essence of democracy. They do not. 
They are merely the accompaniments 
of unalienable rights given us by God. 
We could not call our soul our own 
unless God existed. We would not even 
have a soul. Democracy has within 
itself no inherent guarantee of freedom; 
these guarantees are from without. 

The decline of patriotism in America 
is due to a decline of religion. As men 
cease to love God, they also cease to 
love their neighbor. No one proves 
this better than Matthew, the author of 
the first Gospel. He was at one time 


as unpatriotic a citizen as ever lived; 
his land was overrun by a foreign pow- 
er, his fellow citizens lost many of 
their civil and political rights, and yet 
he welcomed the foreign power to his 
bosom for the basest of all motives, 
financial booty. He became a publican, 
that is, a collector for the Romans, thus 
selling out his countrymen. One day 
while collecting his taxes and counting 
his profits, our divine Saviour passed by. 
“Come, follow Me,” He said to Mat- 
thew, and Matthew, with no other 
promise than peace in the kingdom of 
Heaven, became an apostle, an evange- 
list and a martyr. He became more 
than that: the greatest patriot in the 
Gospels. His Gospel might be called 
the Gospel of Patriotism. Tirelessly, he 
unfolds the glories of his people, the 
traditions of his land, and the proph- 
ecies of its spiritual triumphs. Time and 
time again he goes back to the past, 
turns over the pages of Isaias, Jeremias, 
Micheas, David and the Kings; 99 
times to be exact, he quotes from the 
glorious pages of his people, and 
crowns it all with the thrilling message: 
You are a great people! From Israel 
comes the Saviour; from our clouds 
comes the Messias; from our earth the 
Redeemer. Christ is your King. Mat- 
thew became a patriot because he found 
his God. 


Checking rail freight movements, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
found that the biggest item of export from Washington is waste paper, which 


is baled and sent to paper mills for reclamation. 


Newsweek (14 July °41). 











Progress to Pandemonium 


Bedlam, Inc. 


Do you want to know what it is? 
It is noise. Every invention to save 
time, money, or labor has been a steady 
progression from silence to noise. Take 
such a simple thing as sewing. Nothing 
was more soothing than the almost in- 
audible passage of a needle through a 
piece of goods. Then they made the 
sewing machine. That was one of the 
first invasions of the home by noise. 
When it was operated by a foot pedal 
it was bad enough. Then they put an 
electric motor in it, and the sewing 
room took on some of the sound effects 
of a machine shop. 

Or take another simple human oper- 
ation, writing. The sound of a pen 
scratching over the paper is soothing. 
Then came the typewriter. The quiet 
of the student’s den is immediately 
shattered by the bang-bang-bang-bang 
of 42 little hammers beating on a hard 
rubber roller. Did you ever reflect what 
that has done to the newspaper busi- 
ness? Critics and sociologists have long 
pondered over the gradual decline of 
good writing in newspapers. If they 
would ever take the trouble to visit a 
newspaper office, they would see, or 
rather hear, the reason immediately: a 
dozen or two or three dozen machines 
pounding all at once. How can good 
writing get itself done, or how can a 


By JOHN ROBERTIE 
Condensed from Colum bia* 


man be social-minded, when his im- 
mediate society is an organized con- 
spiracy against his nerves? You would 
have to go back to the stone age, when 
men pounded out their messages with 
a chisel and mallet, to find the equal of 
it. 

The original use of a mill was to 
grind flour for food. It was once op- 
erated by the soundless passage of the 
wind through a windmill, or by the 
musical rush of water over a dam. Go 
into any flour mill and you will see 
that it takes just as much noise to pro- 
duce flour as it does to make automo- 
biles. 

In the matter of killing people, the 
progression from inefficiency to perfec- 
tion has been merely one of more noise. 
The swish of a sword through the air 
or the whish of an arrow was about 
all the noise there once was, and who 
could object to that? Of course, I sup- 
pose the whack of a broadsword on a 
tin helmet was once considered noisy, 
but what is that compared to the in- 
fernal cacaphony of a modern battle? 

Suppose one wishes to get somewhere 
from somewhere else. Once we walked. 
We had soft shoes, and we walked on 
grass or on soft dirt. Then we built 
sidewalks and paved roads, and we 
had to get hard shoes. Noise came in. 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. August, 1941. 
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In these latter years an improvement 
was made that might seem to disprove 
my thesis. I mean rubber heels. But 
have you noticed that the younger gen- 
eration does not like rubber heels? 
They like them leather and loud, 

But let us go back to the home. 
There we want heat in our rooms, and 
cold for our foods. What was more 
silent than the unnoticed action of a 
large piece of ice slowly melting away 
and preserving our food? Or the lovely 
quiet burning of coal in our furnaces 
protecting us against the freezing blasts 
of winter? Maybe a piece of ice melt- 
ing away unevenly bounced down with 
a startling plunk, or a clinker dropped 
against the grate with a rasp. That 
was all. But have you ever been sitting 
in a living room with your host and 
discussing the war, when suddenly 
from the bowels of the earth there 
issued a growl that rose to an eerie 
scream, and have you gasped, “What’s 
that?” Just the heater in the cellar, of 
course. Or have you ever tried to carry 
on a conversation at the dinner table 
to the accompaniment of the icebox 
making ice? 

Suppose I want to clean my house. 
Once I used a feather duster and a 
broom. But progress pushed its noisy 
head into that also, Now it is the 
vacuum cleaner. Of course, the vacuum 
cleaner is a great improvement. It saves 
muscular ache. It puts the dust where 
it ought to be: on the dust pan and not 
on the mantel, which has just been 
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dusted. But it does make a horrid noise. 

Once I was persuaded by a contrac- 
tor that the outside of my house was 
exceedingly dirty. Wouldn’t it be well 
to have it cleaned? Of course. What 
happened? They sandblasted it. Did 
you ever hear a sandblast? 

Another common human action has 
just recently been improved with noise. 
I mean shaving. I know that some men 
have such tough beards that the sound 
of a razor over their jowls resembles 
the passing of sandpaper over a board. 
But what is that compared to the ter- 
rific buzz of a new-fangled electric 
razor? 

There are many other domestic im- 
provements: the washboard has given 
way to the washing machine, the old 
egg beater to a combination gadget that 
will not only beat eggs, but mix cock- 
tails, make mashed potatoes, mayon- 
naise, or what have you. Do we ever 
stop to think what the home has come 
to with the oil heater on, the refriger- 
ator refrigerating, Sadie cleaning the 
dining-room carpet with the vacuum, 
Dad scraping his face with a small 
motor-driven lawn mower, sister run- 
ning the sewing machine, brother 
pounding out a theme on his type- 
writer, all the gadgets in the kitchen 
going off at once, and the kids listen- 
ing to the radio? 

Ah, the radio! If anyone had once 
told us that we would get our news 
out of a trumpet that can be heard two 
blocks away, or that we would some 
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day allow Senator Harumph to come 
into our living rooms and yell his plat- 
itudes at the top of his voice, or that 
the advertisements in the newspapers 
and magazines would ever be recited 
endlessly at us whether we wanted 
them or not, we would have called him 
crazy. Now we have to admit that we 
ourselves are crazy because we listen to 
such junk, 

For four years we lived near the air- 
port of a great Eastern city. More than 
150 flights, as they called them, left 
that airport every day and night. By 
the time they reached us they had not 
nearly reached their normal altitude. 
More than six times an hour, every 
ten minutes, on am average, an air- 
plane, a monster airplane, went by in 
the air. You can imagine the silence 
we enjoyed. 

Not long ago, a benevolent city gov- 
ernment decided that the road that 


: 


passed for a street outside our home 
needed paving. That was O. K. with 
us and we waited with interest for the 
improvement. We might have known. 
A corps of efficient workmen came, 
armed with a compressed-air digger. 
And if there is anything worse, and 
more efficient, than a compressed-air 
digger I have yet to hear it. 
Propaganda is made for people who 
don’t think. It is predigested thought, 
and goes down easily. If it met any 
thought on the way it would stop cold. 
Now thought means concentration, the 
ability to keep other things out when 
your mind is working. But, I ask you, 
how can we keep anything out when 
at every moment our ears are occupied, 
and our mind all taken up with keep- 
ing noises out? When we were chil- 
dren we loved to roll on our tongue 
the alliterative sentence: “A noisy noise 
annoys an oyster.” It annoys me too. 


Lloyd George was traveling back from an election meeting in 
the company of his political opponent, Lord Derby. At a country 
station a ditchdigger, finding the train was full, walked into Lloyd 
George’s compartment. Lord Derby was very gracious to the fellow 
and gave him a cigar. Two stations later Lord Derby left the train. 
Lloyd George asked the ditchdigger if he knew the identity of the 
man who had been so kind to him. “Naw,” said the ditchdigger. Lloyd 
George told him that the man was Lord Derby. The ditchdigger was 
stunned. And then he said in a voice that betrayed his wonderment: 
“Blimey, fancy ’im talking to a coupla bums like us.” 

From I Lost My English Accent by C. V. R. Thompson (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, °39). 
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The Ancestry of Our Flag 


By GRAHAM CAREY 


Star-remembering, sky forgetting 


Condensed from the Christian Social Art Quarterly* 


Since men have been men, the 
analogy between the heavenly bodies 
and the God of heaven has been ob- 
vious. Thoughtful people have appar- 
ently always seen the stars as visible 
creatures that can suggest the attributes 
of the invisible Creator. The pole star, 
a motionless point of light around 
which the whole gigantic universe 
swings, has especially appealed to the 
imaginations of men as a divine sym- 
bol. And more especially still the day 
star, the sun, has been everywhere 
thought of as an image of God. 

All living things depend upon the 
sun, and perish if cut off from its 
vitalizing influence. The warmth of 
the sun is seen as a likeness of God’s 
love and goodness, its light of His 
truth, and its resplendence of His 
beauty. As the pagan Plutarch pointed 
out, only the ignorant confuse the sun 
with God, but for the wise it is the 
most perfect reminder of Him. 

On the first great seal of King Rich- 
ard the Lionhearted, the emblem of the 
star with wavy points over the crescent 
moon appears in English art. On each 
side of the figure of the enthroned 
king is a crescent surmounted by a 
star with six wavy points. Richard 
came to the throne in 1189 and set off 
for the Crusades in the same year. His 


enthusiasm for the rescue of the holy 
places seems to have engaged all his 
thought in the first month of his reign, 
and it is not surprising that he added 
to the great seal of the realm a heraldic 
symbol of that enthusiasm. The ancient 
symbol must have been familiar to all 
who followed the fortunes of the war 
in the Near East, but to the crusader 
it had a new significance: Christ, the 
rising Star of Bethlehem, was superior 
to the false prophet Mohammed typi- 
fied by his emblem, the crescent moon. 

During the Roman occupation of 
Britain one of the principal harbors of 
Hampshire had been a town called the 
“Entrenched Port,” or Porchester. Dur- 
ing the Dark Ages the seaboard in the 
neighborhood of this town gradually 
rose, the sea retreated, and by the 
Middle Ages the harbor of Porchester 
was dry land. One of Richard’s first 
royal acts after his return to England 
was the foundation of a new seaport on 
the new seacoast, and this town was 
established and received its first charter 
from Coeur de Lion under the name 
of Portsmouth. In granting the town 
a charter, the king, of course, granted 
also an official coat of arms, and the 
device he chose for these arms was that 
with which he had ornamented his first 
great seal, with a single slight differ- 


*380 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. Pentecost, 1941. 
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ence. The star which surmounts the 
crescent in the Portsmouth arms is one 
of eight rather than six wavy points. 
The oldest example of these arms of 
Portsmouth is said to be on a seal at- 
tached to an official deed dated 1576, 
but the seal itself bears evidence of 
being much more ancient. It was prob- 
ably cut about the time of Edward I. 
These are the arms of the city of Ports- 
mouth in Hampshire today. 

Why the early settlers of Rhode 
Island chose the name of Portsmouth 
for their first settlement in 1639 we do 
not know. It may be that some of the 
leaders of the party were natives of the 
town. More probably their ship sailed 
from that port, and they wished to 
commemorate their relation with the 
mother country by naming their little 
settlement for the last bit of England 
they had seen. Their settlement was 
not a port nor was it at the mouth of 
any river, but was at the middle of a 
small island. Whatever the reason they 
had for choosing the name, there can 
be no doubt what Portsmouth it was 
named for. There was only one. And 
there can be no doubt that the minds 
that remembered the name of Ports- 
mouth remembered the arms of Ports- 
mouth also. The 17th century was in 
many ways still very near to the Mid- 
dle Ages, and visual symbols, such as 
the bearings on coats of arms, were still 
full of meaning. Heraldry did not be- 
come for most people a dead set of 
formulas until well into the 18th cen- 


tury. It would have been only na- 
tural for these pioneers to have wished 
to adopt the arms of the town they 
wanted to remember, as to adopt its 
name. And adopt them they apparent- 
ly did. 

The men and women who settled on 
Rhode Island were devout Christians, 
and they were pledged to the principles 
of religious toleration in a peculiar 
way. Their expulsion from Massachu- 
setts was largely due to the mainte- 
nance of their belief in the religious 
rights of those whom they considered 
religiously wrong. Thus people who 
had already suffered severely, and were 
prepared to suffer still further, for their 
belief in religious toleration, were con- 
fronted with the task of converting the 
arms of old Portsmouth to their own 
use. They must have known the story 
of the origin of the bearings. They cer- 
tainly knew that the crescent was the 
emblem of Mohammed, the threat of 
whose conquest of Europe could not 
yet be forgotten by European men. 
They were Christians, yes; but, in a 
new land thousands of miles away 
from Turkey, why should they perpet- 
uate in their arms a symbol of religious 
discrimination? The part of the old 
arms which was of positive significance 
was the Christian part, the star of 
eight points. The crescent stood in a 
negative relation to it, in a relationship 
of inferiority. What had they to do 
with Mohammed or his religious er- 
rors? Let them stick to a positive as- 
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sertion of their belief in Christ and let 
the crescent go. 

But how could they make their sym- 
bolic statement even more emphatic? 
This could be done only by the tradi- 
tional use of numbers. From the time 
of Pythagoras, and probably from a 
time immeasurably earlier, the num- 
ber seven has had the traditional sym- 
bolic meaning of the greatest possible 
amount of a thing, or perpetuity of 
that thing. People in religion who 
pray seven times a day do so because 
symbolically to do a thing seven times 
is to do it always, and their ideal is per- 
petuity in prayer. So the strongest way 
of expressing the idea of devotion to 
Christianity, symbolized as an eight- 
pointed star, was to multiply this star 
by seven. And so we find the earliest 
official seal used by Portsmouth, R. I., 
is a pattern of seven eight-pointed 
stars, arranged with six in a circle and 
the seventh in the center. 

Three years after the earliest dated 
example of this seal, the neighboring 
town of Providence adopted the em- 
blem, but in order to make it its own, 
changed the number of points in the 
stars to six for the six outer stars and 
12 for the central seventh. Esthetically 
this change was a distinct improve- 
ment, for the radius of a circle may be 
inscribed on its circumference exactly 
six times, the six stars upon it take the 
shape of a hexagon, and the circle may 
be said in its very nature to be full 
of the number six. An arrangement of 
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six six-pointed stars in a six-sided fig- 
ure has a greater unity than a similar 
arrangement of stars of eight points. 

This seal was used by the city Fathers 
of Providence for about a century. Its 
original meaning seems to have been 
forgotten, and it came to be said that 
the stars stood for the seven wards of 
the city, and for the seven aldermen 
who represented those wards. In peo- 
ple’s minds the circle of stars with one 
in the center came to stand for the 
town itself. Then came the Revolu- 
tion. Rhode Island was in the fore- 
front of the movement, and Providence 
was a hotbed of enthusiasm. On May 
4, 1776, little Rhode Island signed its 
Declaration of Independence, just two 
months before similar action was taken 
by the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia. In all that followed, Rhode 
Island and its capital led the way. 
Providence contributed a train of artil- 
lery to the revolutionary army, and 
the banner under which those gunners 
marched had upon it a circle of six- 
pointed stars on a blue field. It was the 
old seal of Providence, except that, in 
evident reference to the number of 
the revolting colonies, the stars were 
increased from seven to 13. This flag 
is still preserved in the building of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society at 
Providence. 

The state of Rhode Island sent two 
regiments of infantry, and these foot 
soldiers carried white flags, each with 
a blue canton in the upper corner next 
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to the staff. These blue cantons were 
each, like the gunner’s flag, charged 
with 13 six-pointed stars; the stars were 
not arranged in a circle but in a pat- 
tern of two superposed crosses, or an 
eight-pointed star. This flag was car- 
ried at the battles of Trenton, Brandy- 
wine, and Yorktown, and at Valley 
Forge. The two infantry flags are 
still preserved in the state capitol at 
Providence. 

But the problem soon arose of a sin- 
gle flag for all the 13 states together. 
The official journal of Congress for 
June 14, 1777, records the following 
resolution: “Resolved that the flag of 
the 13 United States be 13 stripes, al- 
ternate red and white; that the union 
be 13 stars, white in a blue field, rep- 
resenting a new constellation.” It is 
to be noticed that the battles of Tren- 
ton were fought on Dec. 26, 1776, and 
Jan. 3, 1777, more than five months 
before this resolution establishing the 
national flag was adopted. Since it 
was determined that the new flag 
should have a union or canton, that 
this canton should be blue, that it 
should contain white stars, and that 
these stars should be 13 in number, 
I have little doubt as to where the 
idea of such a canton came from. 
No other American flags of that period 
were like enough to make derivation 
from them possible. It could only have 
come from the Providence and Rhode 
Island flags which everyone had seen 
and must have associated with the ex- 


treme of revolutionary enthusiasm. 

This derivation is the more con- 
vincing when we notice that of all the 
possible ways of arranging the 13 stars, 
all the possible “new constellations,” 
the two that were eventually decided 
on were the same two that had been 
used in the Providence and Rhode 
Island revolutionary flags: the circle, 
and the two superposed crosses. Other 
arrangements were suggested, as for 
instance by John Adams of Massachu- 
setts, who favored the constellation 
Lyra. At the battle of Bennington in 
August, 1777, a flag was carried which 
arranged the stars 11 in an arch and 
two at the upper corners. At Cowpens 
in 1781 the 13 stars were 12 in a flat 
oval and one at its center. But, with 
the exception of a single detail, the 
cantons of the new national flag were 
the same as those of the Rhode Island 
regiments. The exception was in. the 
number of the points. 

The canton could not be taken over 
with no change whatever. So just as 
Portsmouth in New England had 
dropped the crescent of Portsmouth in 
Old England and multiplied the star 
by seven, just as Providence had kept 
the pattern but changed the number of 
the points, just as the Providence gun- 
ners had kept the circle of six-pointed 
stars but changed their number, so 
now some change had to be made that 
would be definite enough to give the 
new emblem identity, yet not break 
the train of tradition. 
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The family of General Washington 
had a shield which had in its chief 
three mullets, as they are called. Mul- 
lets are what we would call five-pointed 
stars, but heraldically they are not con- 
sidered stars at all, but are stylized spur 
rowels. The development of heraldry 
had much to do with horses, with chiv- 
alry (chevalerie), which is a system of 
ideas developed by people who rode 
horses, and spur rowels are the sort 
of bearings that we would expect in 
ancient coats of arms. By the 18th cen- 
tury, however, heraldry was at a low 
ebb, and the meaning of emblems in 
the chief of the Washington arms had 
probably been generally forgotten. 
They were doubtlessly regarded as stars. 
The answer to the problem of how to 
make a difference, as heralds would 
say, in the revolutionary stars was 
there. Keep the blue field, keep the 13 
silver stars, keep the patterns in which 
they were arranged, but change the 
number of the points. It is the same 
solution of the problem that the burgh- 
ers of Providence had hit on in the 
mid-17th century, when they took over 
the seal of Portsmouth and merely 
changed the number of the star points 
from eight to six. But now the 
change could be justified by consid- 
erations other than esthetic, and given 
additional meaning by the implied 
compliment to General Washington. 
That Washington himself opposed the 
use of the five-pointed star on the 
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ground that it connected the new re- 
public too closely with the aristocratic 
traditions of Europe in general, and 
with his family in particular, shows 
that the connection between stars of 
five points and his family bearings was 
in the public mind. But his opposition 
was overruled. And today, as we all 
know, the flag of the U. S. is the one 
devised for the new nation, with a new 
five-pointed star to be added for the 
admission of each additional state. 

This is the story of the stars in the 
flag of the U. S. It is a story covering 
at least 6,000 years. Its beginnings are 
in the morning of the world, its end is 
at a time of unparalleled destruction 
and ferocity, a time which seems to 
many to threaten the destruction of all 
civilized things. It is a story of secular- 
ization, of the forgetting of sacred 
meanings, and the replacing of them 
by worldly ones. It is a story of super- 
stition, the standing over of emblems 
into a time when they are no longer 
understood. 

The secularization and superstition 
are not unconnected with the ferocity 
and violence. We, as Christians, have 
an intellectual as well as a moral tradi- 
tion to guide us from calamity to sal- 
vation. He whom others ignorantly 
worship we know. We know the Star 
of Bethlehem, the Sun of Justice. If 
we do not follow Him in whom we 
profess to believe, then indeed are we 
lost. 
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Heaven is also for bums 


A hobo is a migratory worker. He 
may be a lumberjack, harvest hand, 
section hand, cotton picker, or any 
other variety of transient. The name 
itself is derived from “hoe boy,” and 
the hobo is, in more than one sense, 
“the man with the hoe”: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries 
he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the 
ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the 
world. 


He is given employment only sea- 
sonally, and is left to shift for himself 
the rest of the twelve months. A large 
amount of construction and agricul- 
tural work in our country is so planned 
as to require the existence of a sizable 
body of migratory laborers. In a very 
real sense, the hobo is a product of a 
badly organized economic system. And, 
ironically, he is an outcast of the very 
society that produced him. As a result, 
he is hostile to a social order which he 
does not understand, and which makes 
no effort to understand him. One of 
the manifestations of this hostility on 
the part of the hobo is his antireligion. 

The only contact with religion for 
most of them was the “soup, flop, and 


Helping the Hobo to God 


By WILLIAM GAUCHAT 


Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


salvation” missions on “skid row,” un- 
til Houses of Hospitality began to 
spring up in various large cities in the 
last half-dozen years, A majority of 
the men who have lived in the Cleve- 
land House of Hospitality in the past 
three years are Catholic, but lapsed and 
indifferent to the faith. Some of them 
were openly critical of it. And every- 
one without exception hated the hy- 
pocrisy and cant of the missions. 

Every one of these men is an heir 
to heaven, was purchased by Christ’s 
blood. It is the duty of the Catholic 
layman to help the priests and bishops 
to win all men to Christ. Coercion, 
though it may deceive with its appar- 
ent efficiency and surface results, is 
evil because it suppresses free will. The 
only answer is that those who are real- 
istic enough to be aware of the spiritual 
must pray harder. Even though the 
majority of the household would not 
pray, this did not stop the two or 
three from praying in common, from 
reading Holy Scripture at meals, from 
attending daily Mass. That was the 
beginning: a few men praying to- 
gether, 

The Catholic Worker movement as 
a whole is liturgical-minded. But if 
the average Catholic layman is largely 
indifferent to the meaning of the lit- 


*Collegeville, Minn. July 27, 1941. 
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urgy, what chance is there with these 
hoboes, most of whom have forgotten 
how to bless themselves? Contrary to 
expectations, when the hobo does come 
back to the faith (as most of them 
gradually do who live in the House 
of Hospitality) he finds his way back 
to his religion through the liturgy. He 
finds the spirit of the liturgy more in 
keeping with his nature than the senti- 
mental private devotions which he had 
come to associate with the essence of 
religion. After three years, I dare say 
that there are more users of the Sun- 
day missal, and the daily missal, too, at 
our House than can be found in any 
lay group of the same size. And 
strange, too, every evening a large 
group of men whose faces show the 
wear of a hard life assembles to recite 
Compline together, with no other com- 
pulsion than a desire to do so, 

I believe it is the balance and beauty 
of liturgical prayer, the virility, rugged- 
ness and sense of unity that pervade it, 
which appeal universally to all men. 
The feeling of “togetherness” charac- 
teristic of liturgical prayer touches 
souls that have long been separated 
from their fellows, their brothers, and 
that have suffered the loneliness of 
being without God. It is the language 
of their Father’s house. 

It is hard to imagine pretty, pious 
little prayers on the lips of a tough 
Irish section hand, scarred hero of a 
hundred fights. But you will hear the 
psalms and hymn of Compline flow 
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easily and naturally from those same 
lips. “I will bless the Lord at all times, 
His praise shall be ever in my mouth. 
The sins of my youth and all my ig- 
norance do not remember, Look Thou 
upon me and have mercy on me, for I 
am alone and poor. See my abjection 
and my labor, and forgive me all my 
sins.” 

Not all the men in our House of 
Hospitality respond to the spiritual. 
Some of them who have lived with us 
for a long time are no more interested 
in liturgical prayer, or any prayer, 
than they are in Descartes or Beetho- 
ven. But in those who did become 
interested, the remarkable thing is not 
merely their attendance at Sunday 
Mass and the occasional reception of 
the sacraments, but the fact of their 
being transformed into men of prayer, 
conscious of their participation in the 
life of the mystical Body. 

One reason, no doubt, that liturgical 
prayer is so readily adopted by the 
homeless man is that he has not built 
up habits of private devotions as has 
the ordinary Catholic. He has nothing 
to give up; he has merely to begin. At 
Compline, we made a few minor alter- 
ations, such as changing the Confiteor 
to an act of contrition. We have found 
that many a man is shy of the con- 
fessional merely because he is not sure 
he knows the act of contrition. An- 
other change is the recitation of the 
Our Father, the Hail Mary and the 
Apostles’ Creed aloud because so many 
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of the men do not know them by heart. 

“The poor have the Gospel preached 
to them.” Since Christ chose this as 
one of the marks of His identity, it is 
well for Christians to identify them- 
selves by the same mark: by knowing 
the Gospel, by living it, and by passing 
on the glad tidings. Accordingly, a 
chapter of the New Testament is read 
every day at dinnertime. When, some 
while ago, we neglected the reading, 
the members of the House themselves 
asked that we take up the practice 
again. There is a homely beauty and 
a simplicity of truth in the Gospel nar- 
rative that is eloquent and appealing, 
and the men are quick to sense it. The 
disciples plucking the grain as they 
pass through the field; the hunger of 
the multitudes fasting three days; the 
careless indifference of a Dives—these 
things the homeless man knows by 
harsh experience. The Christ of the 
Gospels is a homeless Man; He also 
was hungry, thirsty, dusty from the 
long roads, with no place to lay His 
head. 

Best of all, the poor who have noth- 
ing, and are despised for having noth- 
ing, can offer to God a gift of infinite 
value in the Mass. At Mass the poor 
are rich, and the rich are no more 
than the poorest of the poor. The Mass 
takes us from the humanity of Christ 
to His divinity, from earth to heaven. 
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Although the hobo is not as illiter- 
ate generally as the one who speaks 
in Thomas Butler’s poem Song Wit 
Woids, his feelings are similar when 
he returns to participate in the Mass. 


I ups and goes to Midnight Mass on 
Christmas 

Though I hadn’t went to Mass for 
leven years; 

I thought of me little sister who is 
gone as bad as me, 

And down came the tears. 


I thought of what nuts we are to fall 
for the world’s baloney, 

I felt humility and I took a sock at 
me pride; 

I felt like a sap kneeling in choich, I 
felt like a rat in a rainbow, 

I felt like a flea on a bride. 


From a new understanding of the 
Mass through the explanatory talks by 
priests who come to the House, to the 
use of the Sunday missal, to the fre- 
quent attendance at daily Mass and the 
use of the daily missal, is a gradual but 
steady progress. On Saturday evening 
during the meal hour a summary and 
explanation of the liturgy of the fol- 
lowing Sunday’s Mass is read, The sig- 
nificance and splendor of the Mass is 
unfolded to listening hearts that have 
sought everywhere for a share of hap- 
piness and beauty—to find it at last in 
the house of the Lord. 


Nearly 400 cities and towns in the U. S are named after saints, 
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Spiritual Pan-Americanism 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


Condensed from the Sign* 


Latin America is not a single en- 
tity; it is a congeries of 20 sovereign, 
distinct republics. Each state has to be 
considered separately. It is a mistake, 
for example, to bulk Guatemala and 
Costa Rica, although both are repub- 
lics in the same general area, Central 
America. Guatemala, with a predomi- 
nantly Indian population, presents 
problems sharply differentiated from 
those of Costa Rica, where white peo- 
ple are completely in the ascendancy. 
The degree of racial amalgamation has 
an important bearing on the political 
development and social welfare pro- 
gram of each republic. 

Another point of emphasis is lan- 
guage. American business firms, al- 
though now alert to the situation, 
formerly caused wide indignation in 
Brazil by using Spanish for their cor- 
respondence with commercial houses 
in that country. Portuguese, not Span- 
ish, is the national tongue. 

Nor should it be imagined that the 
Spanish and Portuguese temperaments 
have very much in common. Where 
the son of Spain is apt to be uncom- 
promising and categoric, the Brazilian 
is content to smooth over differences in 
the shaded veranda of a café over in- 
numerable cups of coffee. 

This difference in temperament is 
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high-lighted by the contrast between 
Brazil and Argentina. On the streets 
of Rio de Janeiro, one meets the fol- 
lowing color combinations: coal black, 
black, light black, dark brown, brown, 
light brown, dark yellow, yellow, light 
yellow, touch-of-the-sun, and white. 
Because of these factors, the United 
States of Brazil constitutes the most 
interesting (and heartening) racial lab- 
oratory in the world. 

In Argentina, on the other hand, 
one finds “clash, impact, conflict.” The 
spirit of the capital, Buenos Aires, has 
been epitomized by one writer in the 
phrase, “City of Clash.” 

In the past six months improvement 
has been noticeable in the relations ot 
North and South America, including 
the Argentine. Two factors are at 
work: 

1. The “good-neighbor” policy, es- 
pecially as it is exemplified by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull (they speak of 
the Entente Cordell!) and Under-Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles. The 
Latin Americans, largely as a result of 
Mr. Hull’s modest demeanor and 
speech, are beginning to believe there 
is sincerity in the North American pro- 
gram. 

2. An increasing alarm about the 
menace of Hitlerism, Stalinism, and 


*Union City, N. J. April, 1941. 
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the whole totalitarian creed in its dy- 
namic setting. There is a proletariat 
in South America, awakening to a 
sense of social grievances; and there is 
likewise a body of foreign agents, 
nazis, fascists, and Marxists, to exploit 
these abuses. The majority of the peo- 
ple, however, recognize the peril in- 
herent in mass revolt. South America 
doesn't want to be a nut between “the 
Nazi hammer and the Soviet anvil,” 
perhaps heated a bit by the bellows of 
the Japanese war machine. Nervous 
tension, rightly or wrongly, has in- 
creased all over the world. And Latin 
America is no exception. Consequently, 
measures looking to mutual advantage 
and mutual protection are more favor- 
ably considered than ever before in the 
history of the Western Hemisphere. 

A footnote on the policy of “inter- 
continental” defense may be added. 
Just as there are 20 republics, racial- 
ly, linguistically, geographically, and 
economically, there are intermingled 
brands of politics in the Latin-Ameri- 
can domain. Are these good neighbors 
of ours republics, democracies, popular 
sovereignties? Or are they the South 
American counterpart of military dic- 
tatorship? There are precisely 20 dif- 
ferent answers! 

Costa Rica, the smallest Latin-Amer- 
ican unit (next to Haiti), is the most 
democratic. It is no exaggeration, how- 
ever, to report that dictatorship, punc- 
tuated by periodical triumphs of the 
“Ins” and “Outs,” is the most familiar 


pattern. In 1899, when the emperor, 
Dom Pedro II, was deposed, it was 
wittily remarked, “The only republic 
in South America, the empire of Brazil, 
has come to an end!” 

After a political earthquake (or re- 
allocation of sovereignty), those who 
land on top usually have the biggest 
battalions, not necessarily the majority 
of votes. Recently, in Mexico, for ex- 
ample, it was reported that Gen. Juan 
Almazan received approximately three- 
fourths of the ballots, but his successful 
rival, Gen. Avila Camacho, had the 
bulk of the bullets. Something similar, 
the South Americans opine, took place 
at the Democratic National Convention 
at Chicago. At any rate, in Mexico 
the threat of violence is usually enough 
to settle elections, 

For that reason, “peace breaks out 
from time to time” in Latin America. 
But, unlike most wars or rebellions, the 
conflicts are short, unspectacular, and 
not very bloody. University students 
and soldiers do most of the shouting 
and shooting. And a dictator who has 
amassed his fortune is frequently will- 
ing to make a graceful exit when the 
Next strong man is ready, 

People in the U. S., however, would 
like to be more than spectators. They 
aspire to be good neighbors, friends, 
customers, and purchasers. There are 
limitations in the purely economic 
phases of this program, however, that 
should be appreciated. 

A full-visioned, far-sighted policy, 
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therefore, can result from the develop- 
ment of richer, deeper values. The 
most vital contribution of national and 
hemisphere defense can be derived 
from what may be called spiritual Pan- 
Americanism. 

Both in Central and South America, 
in spite of numerous handicaps and 
failures, culture is predominantly Cath- 
olic. This religious background, if 
properly evaluated, could serve to pro- 
duce a union of hearts and minds. 
However important loans and financial 
cooperation may be, these economic 
agreements can and should be supple- 
mented by an appreciation of the spir- 
itual ideals which flourish both in 
North and South America. This reali- 
zation may prove more basic, if not 
more fruitful, than credits, contracts, 
and other commercial advantages. 

Faith in God prevails among the 
intellectual elite as well as among the 
masses of Latin-American peoples, 
apart from jungle tribes and remote 
communities deprived of priests. Anti- 
clericalism is not on the increase, while 
even where agnosticism is professed 
there is a residue of the Christian out- 
look and a respect for religious sensi- 
bilities. There will be a warm wel- 
come for friendships that recognize 
and appreciate the spiritual element. 

True amity, certainly, is an affair of 
the soul. Belief in a common origin 
and an eternal destiny, a sense of shar- 
ing in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men is the necessary 
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prelude to economic, political, military, 
and naval accords. Treaties have no 
lasting sanction except in the domain 
of conscience, while conscience has a 
vivifying influence on conduct only so 
long as it is accepted as the mouthpiece 
of God. Mere legal positivism has been 
discredited as moral bankruptcy and 
is futile as the basis of policy. Law 
which ignores God lacks an ultimate 
frame of reverence. 

Highly praiseworthy in this connec- 
tion is the insistence of President 
Roosevelt upon the value of religion as 
the root of our liberties, as expressed 
in the Magna Charta and the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights. The more the 
Latin-American peoples learn about 
our four freedoms—of worship, speech, 
the press, and that of peaceful assem- 
bly—the greater will be their admira- 
tion for our fundamental philosophy 
of life. The more they understand 
about the application of these principles 
in the U. S., the less they will be in- 
clined to associate our policies with the 
maintenance of, or sympathy for, some 
of the former atheistic regimes in 
Mexico. 

This does not mean that spiritual 
Pan-Americanism is to be a missionary 
enterprise. Proselytism is definitely 
taboo. Still less is union of Church and 
state a practical consideration. Most of 
the Latin-American constitutions are 
explicit on that point. Mutual respect, 
springing from a reverence for man’s 
dignity, a divine gift, is the chief 
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desideratum among South Americans. 

Too many erroneous impressions of 
Spanish Catholicism and the Spanish 
Catholic clergy prevail in the U. S. 
These mistaken notions are not con- 
fined entirely to Marxist circles. The 
propaganda of the communist fellow 
travelers was so successful during the 
Spanish civil war that it persuaded a 
good many Americans that Spanish- 
speaking priests are inferior clergymen 
and that the Catholic Church in the 
Iberian world is obscurantist, overcon- 
servative, bigoted. The majority of the 
priests in Central and South America 
are sincere, hard-working, virtuous 
apostles of Christ. With limited finan- 
cial means and meager official encour- 
agement, they are doing their best. An 
understanding of their position and 
labors would contribute to inter-Amer- 
ican friendship. 

Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton, at the 
University of California, through his 
own publications and the books of his 
students, has done a magnificent piece 
of work in revealing the heroism of 
the early missionary padres in the 
Southwest, an exclusively Spanish- 
American enterprise. In the light of 
the evidence unearthed by the Bolton 
school of historians, Spanish Catholics 
need not blush for their contribution, 
both cultural and religious, to the New 
World. 

Another non-Catholic educator who 
has grasped the essentials of Iberian 
culture is Dr. Merle E. Frampton, pro- 
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fessor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and principal of 
the New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind. After a 17,000-mile 
trip through 20 Central and South 
American republics, he declared that 
“the hand which is extended in friend- 
ship today must be the hand of one 
who understands, respects, admires, 
and wishes to perpetuate the noble con- 
tributions of the cultures of others.” 
It is Dr. Frampton’s contention that 
religion is a tremendous factor in what 
he calls “the total culture of these peo- 
ple.” Apart from their faith, he avers, 
one cannot understand their “sociology, 
psychology, and customs.” 

In spite of this advice, numerous 
bibliographies are being issued on Latin 
America, emanating from library asso- 
ciations, institutes, and colleges, where 
little is known of Catholic culture, The 
result is that many of these book lists 
are notable for their omissions as well 
as for the wide publicity they give to 
a number of leftist interpretations of 
Latin America. One looks in vain, for 
example, for Father Wilfrid Parsons’ 
Mexican Martyrdom, a first-rate book 
published by Macmillan. Other titles 
could be accumulated. Carleton Beals 
and Ernest Gruening, notorious ene- 
mies of Catholicism in Ibero-America, 
are cited prominently on every list. So 
is Samuel Guy Inman, head of Protes- 
tant missionary activity in South Amer- 
ica. In the long view, will this win 
friends for North America? Or will 
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it perpetuate the misunderstandings? 

A comprehensive program for im- 
proving understanding among all the 
American republics would include the 
following four points: 

1. A respectable number of spiritual 
leaders, educators, and publicists, fa- 
miliar with Catholic culture, to be 
allowed a share in all official organiza- 
tions, relationships, and activities touch- 
ing upon Latin America. 

2. The organization of Catholic sem- 
inars to each of the South and Central 
American republics. 

3. A systematic effort, under the 
leadership of Catholic fraternal organi- 
zations to greet, inform, and entertain 
all the Latin-American delegations that 
visit the U. S., insuring that they may 
gain correct, adequate impressions of 
the place of spiritual institutions in this 
democratic republic. 


4. A division of labor among North 
American leaders interested in this 
phase of the matter with a view to 
providing suitable research projects, 
textbooks, an interchange of artistic 
and literary wealth, the publication of 
a review,* and an extension of the pol- 
icy of arranging exchange professor- 
ships, student interchange, scholarships, 
fellowships and other means of cul- 
tural cooperation. 

This may appear to some as an am- 
bitious program. In point of fact, every 
element in it is already overdue. Marx- 
ist activity in Latin America is a 
reproach to those in North America 
who believe in God, whether they be 
Protestant, Jewish, or Catholic. Dia- 
lectical materialism has nothing to offer 
our Good Neighbors, save destruction. 


*Students of inter-American relations want 
the CatHo.ic Dicest published in Spanish. 
Do its readers?—Ed. 
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A cabinet meeting was held by King George of Greece shortly after his 
arrival in Athens in 1863. To illustrate a point he walked to a huge map on 
the wall, leaving his watch on the table. A few minutes later when he resumed 
his seat the timepiece was gone. He looked around and said, “Will whoever 
has my watch please return it?” 


The circle of faces stared blankly at him. The king still could not believe 
the disappearance was intentional. “Well, gentlemen, I’m not accustomed to 
this type of joke. I’d like to have my watch back.” 

Nobody spoke or moved. 


The king announced firmly, “I’m going to put out the light while I count 
60. If I find the watch again on the table, the incident will be closed.” 


In the darkness he called the seconds out loud, and turned up the light. 
His silver inkstand had vanished. 


From Diplomatically Speaking by Lloyd C. Griscom (Literary Guild of America, Inc., 1940). 








Lifeguard on Horseback 


Customers must not drown 


The horse was called Tessie. She 
was drowsing as usual in front of the 
old Casino on Ocean Park pier in 
Santa Monica that day in 1902 when 
George Watkins stamped into the 
place, looking for a drink and maybe 
a job. 

“I got both,” he says reminiscently. 
“They put me behind the bar without 
previous training and let me practice 
on the customers. It was a risky thing 
to do. Maybe the owner thought I was 
young enough and big enough to make 
a bouncer, too.” 

Bouncing might very well have been 
his fate, had not an ill wind blown 
his way one day. It was a lazy after- 
noon with not much business, when 
suddenly a wandering bar fly crashed 
through the swinging doors and shouted 
that a bearded customer had reeled off 
the end of the pier. 

The proprietor let out an anguished 
cry. “That’s Schultz,” he wailed. “Save 
him. He’s a cash customer.” 

So Watkins leaped over the counter 
and through the swinging doors. Out- 
side he saw the old horse, Tessie, 
drowsing at the rail. Leaping aboard, 
he pounded down the pier toward an 
excited group of people who were toss- 
ing benches and planks recklessly into 
the ocean. They_ weren’t rescuing so 


By TED MAGEE 


Condensed from Extension* 


much as murdering, to his notion. 
“Gangway,” he yelled, leaping off the 
horse. He stripped off his pants and 
jumped into the water. 

It was an easy rescue. Ten minutes 
later Schultz was buying drinks for 
the house. After that George Watkins 
tended bar in a bathing suit and apron. 
Tessie was tethered outside to facili- 
tate rescues. Watkins became a familiar 
sight, galloping down the beach when 
a call came in. But there was always 
one strict regulation. The victim had 
to be a customer. Other swimmers 
must look out for themselves. And 
pulling out a deadbeat was positively 
unforgivable. 

Watkins remembers that a sort of 
millenium came into being in 1904. 
The Ocean Park bathhouse decided to 
sport a real lifeguard, and it was only 
natural that George bobbed up as the 
man for the job. He was in no sense, 
however, a public servant. His job was 
to protect only the swimmers who wore 
the initials of the bathhouse on their 
ill-fitting rented suits. There were no 
exceptions, 

Somehow this seemed perfectly logi- 
cal. There was no reason why a pri- 
vate company should assume public 
responsibilities. No reason, that is, un- 
til a dramatic thing happened one day. 


*360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. August, 1941. 
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Watkins had seen a tall, thin man 
come down to the beach alone, wear- 
ing his own suit. A few minutes later 
the guard noticed that the man was 
in trouble, but he also saw a couple 
of other bathers start after him. Re- 
membering his instructions, he stuck 
to his post. 

Five minutes later Watkins realized 
the rescuers had given up. “Down deep 
inside of me I had a funny feeling,” 
he says. “It was sort of a commotion 
going on between regulations and re- 
sponsibility.” The latter won out. 
Risking his job, Watkins plunged be- 
latedly to the rescue, and when he 
reached shore again he found he had 
a drowned man in his arms. 

Out of that tragedy emerged a new 
organization known as the Volunteer 
Life Saving Corps. It had 24 honorary 
members who dearly loved to wear 
their new suits with the big Lifeguard 
lettering. Unfortunately, the boys spent 
more time under the umbrellas with 
fair maidens than they did scanning 
the surf. And every young blade in 
town wanted to be a guard. Eventu- 
ally the group collapsed of its own 
weight. But the seed had been planted, 
and soon every bathhouse had its own 
guard, 

Until 1914, equipment was unknown 
in the profession. The doughnut type 
of life preserver was an obvious menace 
in the surf. So you either pulled the 
victim out, or you didn’t. But in the 
summer of that year a Hawaiian 


September 


brought a very useful gadget to the 
beach. It was a lifesaving buoy, a tin 
can about two feet long, three inches 
through, and tapered at each end. 

The elaborate bathing togs of those 
days were both a menace and a boon. 
Undoubtedly bathers yelled for help 
frequently from sheer garment-exhaus- 
tion, but at the same time rescuers 
found ample chance to take hold of 
their victims. Captain Watkins has 
chuckled for 38 years over some of 
those near-tragedies. 

There was the time, for instance, 
when a homely young thing fell in love 
with a new guard employed on the 
beach. One day she discovered that 
her love was unrequited, so she plotted 
a near-suicide from a spot close to his 
station on the pier. Leaping from the 
structure, she screamed for help. Wat- 
kins, patroling near by, jumped in. 

He found her paddling in the water, 
buoyantly afloat, thanks to large air 
bubbles formed in her voluminous 
bloomers. When he got her ashore, 
she threw her arms around him dra- 
matically, not stopping to look first. 

“Hey,” said the alarmed Watkins, 
“you’ve got the wrong man. It’s his 
day off.” She pushed the hair out of 
her eyes and verified her mistake. 
Then Watkins’ reward came in the 
form of a resounding slap. 

Not one major development occurred 
in the next few years in lifesaving tech- 
nique. But in the summer of 1926 
somebody got the idea of attaching 800 
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feet of rope coiled in a barrel on shore 
to the famous lifesaving buoy. 

The system was not foolproof, of 
course. A rough surf could snap the 
quarter-inch rope instantly. Sometimes 
the victim would be torn from the can. 
And always the punishment of com- 
ing through the surf was enormous 
when the victim was unconscious. 

One summer, soon after the rope in- 
novation, a woman was caught in an 
outward rip. By the time the guard 
reached her, she was 700 feet from 
shore. As he drew close, he realized 
she was a bulky person weighing per- 
haps 250 pounds. 

The strap to the buoy would not go 
around her large body. So, instructing 
her to hang on tight, he waved to the 
crowd on the beach to pull her in. 
A moment later the rope grew taut and 
snapped. The remainder of the trip 
was a nightmare. 

Somehow they got to shore, the 
guard half dead and the victim doing 
very well. When he finally recovered 
his senses, she came up to him and 
said, “Is there anything I can do to 
show my appreciation?” 

He stared at her with glassy eyes, 
taking in the dimensions that had al- 
most proved his undoing. “You might 
try dieting, ma’am,” he said finally. 

Because Watkins learned the busi- 
ness the hard way, he sees to it that 
the eight-year-old municipal system is 
the most progressive and best equipped 
service in the country. The core of the 
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setup is its 90-foot tower on Santa 
Monica pier. From this glass-enclosed 
structure every portion of the territory 
is under constant scrutiny. In the sum- 
mer, guards are stationed in towers 
400 yards apart, always alert for trou- 
ble. In the winter their patrol is 
lengthened, but the vigil never ceases. 

The old tin-can floater has been 
largely replaced by a two-foot rubber 
sausage which can’t conk the victim in 
the surf. Every guard has a stream- 
lined surfboard beside his tower. Un- 
der his expert guidance it moves twice 
as fast as a swimmer. Both of these 
developments were pioneered by Wat- 
kins and his men. 

The treacherous current known as 
rip tide is a problem. You can see it 
on quiet days, moving out to sea like 
a black serpent, although it sometimes 
lies parallel with shore, even executing 
oval movements. 

Aside from the time that a southerly 
current suddenly swept 45 bathers un- 
der the barnacle-covered pilings of the 
pier (some of them were badly slashed 
and bruised, but all were saved), the 
biggest rescue job the Santa Monica 
service ever encountered was due to a 
vicious rip. Four men, unaware of their 
danger, had been caught in the ser- 
pentine current. Captain Watkins and 
two other guards raced to the scene to 
start the rescue. Their only equipment 
at that time was the tin can and rope. 

By the time they hit the water, 19 
other swimmers had either been trapped 
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innocently in the current, or had been 
pulled into its coils while attempting 
rescues. The guards plunked directly 
into the center of the rip, and struck 
out toward their victims who were 
bunched together 350 feet from shore. 

The weakest and most frightened 
got rescued first. Watkins joked with 
the others to keep their spirits up. And 
though it took more than an hour, the 
guards brought every one of the 23 
safely to shore. 

Most swimmers, Watkins explains, 
neither see nor understand a rip. Ac- 
tually, in its simple form, it is a narrow 
ribbon of current moving seaward in 
a channel etched out of sand. It can 
spring up instantly and last only a few 
minutes, or it can run its course for 
days at a time. During certain seasons 
the guards look for “Old Faithfuls,” 
rips that are caused by regular changes 
of vast ocean currents. 

A rip seldom goes more than 1,800 
feet into the sea, usually far less. It 
pulls its victims along at about three 
miles an hour. A strong swimmer can 
escape a rip by swimming across its 
flow. The worst thing to do is to fight 
the current blindly. 

Recently a swimmer in the surf near 
Tower Nine fell victim to a rip. The 
guard on duty saw his predicament, 
leaped to the tower telephone for a 
quick signal, grabbed a paddle board 
and headed for the victim. 

Meantime, even as the phone rang 
in the headquarters tower, the guard 


there saw it all through his binoculars. 
What followed was a miracle of mod- 
ern methods, a far cry from the faithful 
old Tessie of 1902. Almost immediately 
a fast-call car swung from the garage 
and went screeching down the water 
front. And from the end of the pier 
a 35-foot, twin-engined motor cruiser 
took off northward, splitting the water 
at high speed. It was literally a hos- 
pital afloat, equipped even with a two- 
way radio for utmost efficiency. 

Like the most expert Nazi pincer 
movement, the rescuers moved in from 
sea and land. Had the victim not been 
pulled out beyond the surf by the rip, 
the shore crew would have rescued him 
in a jiffy. But in this case, he was 200 
feet out, with a lifeguard moving 
toward him rapidly from the beach. 
The call car pulled up to the scene and 
stood by. Meantime, the speedboat 
roared close, another guard plunged 
from its stern, and a minute later they 
had the swimmer on board wrapped 
in blankets and well on his way to 
recovery. By the time the boat reached 
the pier, he was ready to return to his 
friends on the beach. 

The fast motorboat is the answer to 
all the problems old Tessie could nei- 
ther understand nor solve. The quick 
pincer movement forever cancels the 
danger of deaths either from surf shock 
or treacherous rips. Today, thanks to 
the continuous enterprise of Captain 
Watkins, Santa Monica’s beaches are 
safe for everyone. 








Lauds for Loretta 


By BRIAN McSHANEt 


Reprinted from the Catholic Woman’s World* 


Good morning, Lord, 
This is just your small, blue-eyed 
Loretta— 


I come to offer gifts from me, 
And also to include a prayer 
About a new biretta, 


Praise the Lord, my nylon hose; praise 
the Lord, my Sunday clothes; 


Praise the Lord, my Dubonnet; praise 
the Lord, my décolleté, praise 
the Lord. 


Praise the Lord, tan camel’s hair; praise 


the Lord, O orchids rare; 


Praise the Lord, cute mutton sleeves; 
praise the Lord, glad week-end 


eves, praise the Lord. 


Praise the Lord, O contract played; 
praise the Lord, the proms I’ve 


made; 

Praise the Lord, my shining skates; 
praise the Lord, O phoning 
dates, praise the Lord. 


Praise the Lord, O Monday blues; 
praise the Lord, my saddle shoes; 


Praise the Lord, my green plaid shirt; 
praise the Lord, my rides with 
Bert, praise the Lord, 


Praise the Lord, the words I’ve said; 
praise the Lord, my lipstick red; 


Praise the Lord, white linen suits; 
praise the Lord, brown riding 
boots; praise the Lord. 


Praise the Lord, my parts in plays; 
praise the Lord, brisk téte-a- 
tétes; praise the Lord, the putts 
I’ve downed; praise the Lord, 
I’ve lost a pound, praise the 
Lord. 


Praise the Lord, cool bridle trails; 
praise the Lord, O ginger ales; 


Praise the Lord, my apple pies; praise 
the Lord, my laughs and cries, 
praise the Lord. 


Accept, dear Lord, these little human 
things; bless them each and 


grant to me 


Grace to use them for Thy glory— 
now and in eternity. Amen. 


Good-by, dear Lord, and keep today, 
your little girl, Loretta, 


And please, dear Lord, it’s Brian that 
needs the new biretta.t 


+The author is a seminarian. Seminarians 


wear birettas.—Ed. 


*Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. August, 1941. 
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Religion in the Army 


By STEPHEN J. McDONALD, O. CARM. 


Condensed from the Carmelite Review* 


Six hundred chapels are being 
built by Uncle Sam for his boys in the 
camps. In them the young men in 
military service will find an environ- 
ment that is in harmony with the 
sacred character of religious rites. In 
the last war the chaplains found it 
necessary to make use of huts and halls 
that had been specifically designed for 
recreation and entertainment. This left 
the inevitable impression that religion 
had only a minor and secondary role 
in a soldier’s order of the day. 

What has brought about the change 
in attitude towards the chaplains? It 
is certain that the urge for the wider 
recognition of religion did not have its 
origin among the majority of the 
draftees. The boys of that majority are 
among the 70 million Americans whom 
the latest census records as not affili- 
ated with any religious group or de- 
nomination. In their homes the young 
men lived in an atmosphere of total 
disregard of religion. The secular 
schools did not change their views. 
Hence it is impossible that the demand 
for chapels should have come from 
them. And it is equally improbable 
that it should have come from the re- 
ligiously indifferent whom 
they left at home. 

Possibly the order for the construc- 


relatives 


For victories of peace 


tion of the chapels was the result of 
the views of sane educators, judges, 
lawyers, librarians, physicians, police 
chiefs and chiefs of the secret service. 
These men occupy favorable positions 
for the making of a just appraisal of 
the nation’s average thought levels. 
Occasionally in public statements they 
have given expression to sheer dismay 
over the standardless thinking 
Americans, over the absence of all 
ideals except those of personal com- 
fort. Popular art and music reflect 
this condition of things. The fantasti- 
cally large world fairs uncovered this 
weakness to all the world; for, though 
dedicated, in lavish display, to democ- 
racy’s past achievements and to its 
aspirations for the future, they were 
forced to invoke the sallyrand allure 
to keep the turnstiles from oxidation. 

The leaders in American thought 
also remember vividly the crisis in 
health conditions that followed the 
mustering out after the last war. Mili- 
tary authorities had fought to prevent 
this condition through educational 
talks, full factual statements by physi- 
cians, and motion pictures that por- 
trayed the tragic phases of venereal 
diseases. But men cannot be frightened 
into chastity by facts and figures. Fear 
is only the beginning of wisdom, not 


of 


*Whitefriars Hall, 1600 Webster St., N. E., Washington, D. C. July, 1941. 
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its consummation, Chastity controls 
the sex urges which rank second only 
to the all-powerful urge for self-pres- 
ervation. It cannot be matured in isola- 
tion, like germs in a culture tube. It 
belongs in a group of character ele- 
ments that have their foundations not 
in fear, but in the great basic social 
virtues of charity and justice. From 
these it must draw its vitality and 
motivation. 

America had a surfeit of false labels 
during the wild and lawless days of 
the “noble experiment.” Villainous 
liquids were labeled “Scotch” that had 
no more ancestry than the family per- 
colator. When prohibition had been 
ruled off the highways of American 
life, the false labels dropped off the 
liquor containers, and hair tonics re- 
verted to their ancient and honorable 
function. But that did not put an end 
to all false labels. 

Hitherto, in the training of the 
American soldier, his health of mind 
was second to his physical health, to 
the strength of his arms and legs. The 
only furniture supplied to his mind 
was of the factual order: information 
about drills, salutes, and the interpreta- 
tion of bugles. But it is the mind and 
will and imagination that are the prin- 
cipal storehouses of soldierly qualities, 
just as they are the principal energy 
tanks in any and all conditions of 
human life. It is in them that the sol- 
dier’s “strength is hid.” His legs and 
arms, stomach and weapons are im- 


peratively necessary, just as the founda- 
tion of a house is necessary. But they 
are of little use unless the reservoirs 
of the mind are well stocked with sup- 
plies of energy, and its mechanisms 
protected from the treasonable wrenches 
of spiritual saboteurs, 

Ideals are dominant in the soldier 
just as they are dominant in the citizen 
and saint. But ideals can be diseased 
as well as wholesome. Poisonous phi- 
losophy can get into the thought 
stream, bringing fatal distortion into 
the faith, hopes, fears and objectives 
of the country’s defenders. Such poison 
can turn a peaceful citizen into a revo- 
lutionary, a loyal soldier into a traitor. 
In the military camps it is religion’s 
function to equip the active but un- 
trained minds of the young recruits 
with ideals that will beget patriotism, 
loyalty, courage and resistance to the 
lures of vice. No other agencies can 
take over this service. There are no 
valid Ersatz virtues. Educational mo- 
tion pictures, scientific lectures, graphic 
and revolting portrayal of the ravages 
of the social diseases are most valuable. 
But of themselves they do not beget 
the motives of self-sacrifice necessary 
in a soldier. At best they lead the re- 
cruit to build up the pattern of his 
conduct on a basis of fear. A free 
man’s motivation is love, not fear. It is 
only love that can put enthusiasm into 
his heart and coax the reserves of 
strength from his muscles. 

It would be a blessing of incalculable 
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worth to the nation if the boys from 
indifferent homes should bring back 
to them, when they are mustered out, 
the simple and wholesome practices of 
morning and evening prayers and at- 


on Sundays. If their conduct upon 
their return re-awakens in their spir- 
itually sleeping kinsfolk an awareness 
of the existence of God and of His 
closeness to them, they will have served 


tendance at the public worship of God their flag very well indeed. 


Sg 
Salt 


Salt is an important commodity. In the Roman army an allowance 
of salt was made to officers and men for which, in imperial times, this 
salarium was converted into an allowance of money for salt. Hence, 
no doubt, our word salary. In Abyssinia and other parts of Africa and 
in Tibet cakes of salt have been used as money. In ancient days salt was 
offered to guests before other foods; it was a symbol of friendship. 
Hence, perhaps, the spilling of salt was regarded as a bad sign. 

As a symbol, salt is used by the Church in holy water. It becomes 
“salt from which the evil spirit has been cast out for the health of the 
faithful, and that there may be banished from the place in which thou 
hast been sprinkled, every kind of hallucination and wickedness, or 
craft of devilish deceit, and every unclean spirit.” 

Salt, especially because it cannot corrupt, was regarded as a symbol 
of immortality. So in Numbers XVIII, 19, a covenant of salt means a 
perpetual covenant. Moresimus says, “The devil abhors salt for the 
sufficient reason that it is the emblem of eternity and immortality.” We 
see, then, how fitting it is that salt enters into the composition of holy 
water, one of the uses of which is (by the power of God) to drive 
away evil spirits. 

In Baptism the priest blesses some salt and then puts a small 
quantity of it into the mouth of the person to be baptized, saying, 
“Receive the salt of wisdom; let it be to thee a token of mercy unto 
life everlasting.” Then follows a prayer in which we ask God graciously 
to look upon the person to be baptized: “Who tastes this first nutriment 
of salt, suffer him no longer to hunger for want of being filled with 
heavenly meat.” 

It is always satisfactory, if and when possible, to see a unity in 
things diverse. Salt is associated with the ideas of preservation, per- 
manence, eternity, hospitality, fidelity and wisdom. It is that which 
preserves from corruption, and so suggests permanence and eternity. 
It is, therefore, a basis for hospitality, friendship and fidelity. 

The Poor Souls’ Friend and St. Joseph’s Monitor (June ’41). 











The dignity of the Chinese person 


One of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the Oriental races and one 
that can be justly called “the curse of 
China,” is that which is commonly 
called face (mien). Mien has the mean- 
ing of face, surface, that which is 
visible. By face is not understood, 
naturally, the physical sense of the 
word, but the abstract notion of con- 
vention, prestige, reputation, whatever 
permits one to walk with unbowed 
head. 

To “lose face” in China often leads 
to suicide. The principles which, with- 
out any fixed law, rule questions of 
face are abstruse and almost unintel- 
ligible to the western mind, 

In the settling of any dispute, the 
first consideration must always be that 
neither of the litigants suffers a loss of 
face; whatever can cause a loss of face 
must be avoided, whatever means can 
restore face once lost must be resorted 
to; and thus the dispute is settled. 

Sometimes the question of face is re- 
duced to terms of money, as, for in- 
stance, when a Chinese seeks from the 
seller a reduction in the price of a 
thing he wishes to buy, or the client 
asks of the professional man a reduc- 
tion of his fee. To deny this reduction 
is to cause the buyer a loss of face 
and he will pay the price in an arro- 


Face 
By X. ROSSO, O.F.M. 


Condensed from Franciscans In China* 


gant manner, or he will leave the shop 
without buying a thing he really wants. 

At other times the face contract be- 
comes a bilateral one. The seller con- 
sents to a reduction in his price in 
order to give face to the buyer, and 
then he says to the buyer, “I have now 
been mindful of your face and granted 
what you asked of me; now give me 
face by doing me this favor.” 

If you reprimand a servant before 
his inferiors he loses face and will prob- 
ably leave you; if he knows that you 
wish to dismiss him, he will see to it 
that he comes to you first and tells you 
that he wishes to leave; he will dis- 
cover dying grandmothers whom you 
never knew existed. 

If you send a person a gift, you give 
him face; but in the event that he 
should refuse to accept your present, or 
at least a part of it, he makes you lose 
face. If you visit some person, he is 
obliged to give you face by accompany- 
ing you to the door and making the 
customary farewell bows. 

The Chinese are the most punctilious 
and ceremonious people on earth, and 
their prescriptions of etiquette are so 
very minute that to forget or neglect 
one of these rules can result in a loss 
of face and, therefore, be an indication 
of grave impoliteness. 


*Catholic Mission, Wuchang, Hupeh, China, and 501 Fehr. Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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In imperial times, when a great dig- 
nitary of the state or a member of the 
royal family was condemned to death, 
it was customary for the emperor to 
permit him, as a special favor, to com- 
mit suicide. His life was lost but his 
face was saved because he did not fall 
into the hands of the executioner. 

In all matters pertaining to relations 
between men and women, face must 
never be forgotten. If you ask a 
Chinese girl when she intends to be 
married, or regarding any matter relat- 
ing to her espoused husband, she must 
answer, “Hao tzeo” (“It is very vulgar 
to speak of such matters”), or she loses 
face; and perhaps later on you find 
out that she is already married and 
has several children. 

This question of face can arise in 
any act of Chinese life, from the most 
humble act to the most sublime; the 
laws of face bind all the inhabitants 
of China from the highest government 


official to the lowest peasant. They do 
not even imagine that an act may be 
a bad one, if no face is lost thereby. 

Hampered by such a moral outlook, 
it is not to be wondered at that this 
question of face arises so often; it 
comes into play in every business trans- 
action, in every contract, in every con- 
versation. This is so true that almost 
the first word the new missionary 
learns on coming to China is the word 
for face. 

This doctrine of face is a chain of 
moral and physical servitude. An act 
is not performed, for instance, because 
it is good, because it is consonant with 
truth, because it is just, but only be- 
cause face is involved. Smart men 
know how to turn their negotiations 
so as to bring up the question of face, 
and thus they are able to take advan- 
tage of others. Truth counts for noth- 
ing; it is simply sacrificed on the altar 
of face. 


Frozen Assets 


Then there is the story about Joe Louis, a credit to the boxing game, if 
there ever was one. When the Brown Bomber was just another young colored 
lad in Detroit, there was an ice-cream peddler in the neighborhood who would 
slip the little Louis boy a bit of refreshment now and then, because it was very 
seldom that Joe had a nickel for ice cream. A few years ago a crippling illness 
overtook the ice-cream peddler. Joe does not talk about it, but Jack Blackburn, 
his trainer, does. “I know who the old fellow is,” Jack has related. “Joe takes 
care of him. He doesn’t have to worry any more. Joe’s a pretty good boy.” 


George V. Kelly in the Register (20 July °41). 








At St. Anne de Beaupre 


Conquest in Canada 


The most popular shrines in the 
New World are not in the U. S. but 
in Mexico and French Canada. One 
is Our Lady of Guadalupe in Mexico 
City, which had pilgrimages as early 
as 1532. The other one is St. Anne de 
Beaupré, not far across our northern 
border, near Quebec, Canada. This is 
the American Lourdes, the most popu- 
lar shrine of the New World. Millions 
of Americans have visited this holy 
spot on the banks of the silver St. Law- 
rence. Several hundred thousands cross 
the border every year to look, or to 
pray, and undoubtedly many who come 
merely to look, remain to pray. At 
least 80% of the pilgrims now come 
by auto. 

Father LeBlanc, the pilgrimage di- 
rector, believes that the beautiful new 
highway now being constructed along 
the St. Lawrence will bring even more 
visitors. This highway, which will be 
about 20 miles long, is about one- 
fourth completed but the war and poli- 
tics, he said, have unwarrantably re- 
tarded the work, 

At present the paved but narrow and 
winding 20 miles of road from Quebec 
to Beaupré is a penance for those in 
a hurry, but a rich cyclorama for trav- 
elers willing to see and enjoy. Every 
fourth house seems to be engaged in 
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some kind of commerce. If it isn’t a 
little store or a one-pump gas station, 
then it has strung before it an array 
of carpets and blankets. 

A similar touch of the picturesque 
is added in another way by some “busi- 
ness-minded” French-Canadian young- 
sters. Capitalizing on the American 
yen for photography and for the 
quaint, they station along the way big 
dogs hitched to little carts, with spec- 
tacles on the nose of the dog and a 
pipe in his mouth. The boys invite 
a tourist to sit in the cart and have 
his picture snapped for a quarter or 
so. Some of these platforms have the 
additional attraction of young grizzly 
bears tied to them, begging for peanuts. 
While all these primitive little money- 
making schemes evoke a patronizing 
smile from the tourist, they also add 
to his interest and pleasure. Along 
with the French language on every side 
of him, and the magnificent stone 
churches in even the humblest of these 
villages, they make him feel, as he goes 
toward the great shrine, that he is in 
a different world, quaint, charming, 
and childlike. 

St. Anne de Beaupré is a village of 
middle-class hostels and souvenir shops, 
out of which rises the majestic basilica. 
This is a powerful granite structure, 
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325 feet long, 200 feet wide, impres- 
sively crowned by two mighty bell 
towers reaching 300 feet into the air. 
Behind it is a large granite monastery; 
across the street on the slopes of the 
hills are the replica of the old shrine, 
the life-sized stations of the cross, the 
chapel of the holy stairs, and, on the 
very crest, two convents. 

What do the pilgrims do after they 
have put their cars in one of the 1,000 
spaces for parking? They probably 
first stand off and admire the basilica. 
Then entering by the not yet com- 
pleted front steps, they again gasp in 
admiration as they see the main altar 
and high above, shouldered by an ave- 
nue of columns, the resplendent ceiling 
mosaics. 

Moving forward through the vast, 
light-flooded church, the pilgrims find 
themselves drawn to the miraculous 
diademed oak statue of St. Anne, high 
above its marble pedestal on a mono- 
lith shaft of Italian onyx. 

This is the magnet which draws 
half a million visitors every year. About 
the pedestal of this statue at which 
many a grateful pilgrim has left his 
crutches, the pious visitors first kneel 
at its base, which has this inscription: 
“Mother of our country, St. Anne 
most holy, be thou the pillar of the 
Church, the guardian of our faith, the 
preserver of our morals; grant us peace 
through thy intercession.” 

From this first devotion the pilgrim 
will step to St. Anne’s altar. On either 
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side of this altar is an impressive col- 
lection of crutches and invalid gear, 
with testimony by the former wearers, 
graphically declaring the kindness and 
efficacy of the good Anne’s intercession 
for her pilgrims. 

The pilgrimage is the primary devo- 
tion of the shrine. Various parish and 
fraternal organizations all over the con- 
tinent write to Father LeBlanc to 
reserve a day for their pilgrimage and 
an hour for Mass and Communion. 
There are over 100 such pilgrimages 
a year. Ordinarily a pilgrimage comes 
and leaves on the same day, and is 
accompanied by its own priest who 
directs the spiritual exercises for his 
own pilgrims. 

The most overpowering ceremony is 
the candlelight procession about the 
hillside. Held especially during the 
novena, there are about 25 of these 
processions during the summer. Each 
one seems to be somewhat of a spon- 
taneously inspired creation. During 
some early summer evening one begins 
to see people coming from the basilica 
and from nowhere in particular and 
hurrying to the shops. Directly they 
emerge again with lighted candles, and 
gather in the shrine courtyard. For 
two hours a stream of people, about 
four abreast, candles in hand, winds 
about the terraced hillside. 

Are there really miraculous cures at 
St. Anne de Beaupré? Father LeBlanc 
says, “Yes, definitely yes. We don’t 
like to stress miraculous cures or to 
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build up an expectation of them. We 
prefer to emphasize the spiritual values 
of devotion here. Nevertheless,” he 
continued, “we get unmistakable evi- 
dences of some cures that must be 
considered miracles. Most of the many 
cures reported to us are very probably 
due to autosuggestion stimulated by 
the hope and exaltation of a visit here. 
These autosuggested cures, of course, 
though not truly miraculous, are in 
themselves a most happy reward for 
the devotion to St. Anne. But in about 
two cases a year one cannot help con- 
cluding that the cures are genuine 
miracles.” 

Father LeBlanc says that Beaupré 
does not have the elaborate medical 
service of Lourdes for testing miracles. 
“The most that we do here,” he ex- 
plained, “is to request and to accept 
the patient’s testimony and that of the 
patient’s family doctor.” 

A friend of mine, Leonard Wolf, 
Ph.D., head of the biology department 
at the University of Scranton, once 
had the fortune of witnessing a cure 
at Beaupré on the feast of St. Anne 
in 1926. In the morning, Cardinal Vil- 
leneuve, archbishop of Quebec, cele- 
brated a field Mass before 30,000 
people from all parts of the continent. 
Among them was a French-Canadian 
Indian from the far North, who was 
doubled up with articular rheumatism 
so that he had to crawl on all fours. 
After the afternoon Vesper services, 
this Indian crawled into the crypt and 
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through the milling crowd to the relic 
altar. Here, he reverently kissed the 
receptacle in which the relic was visibly 
exposed, 

Suddenly a woman screamed. The 
Indian was straightening up and walk- 
ing! In that moment a surge of joy 
and curiosity swept through the vener- 
ating pilgrims. They overturned chairs 
and leaped on benches, and a thousand 
voices wildly and enthusiastically pro- 
claimed, “A miracle!” And truly the 
crippled Indian was no longer crippled 
but walking about before the relic, hesi- 
tatingly but straight. Later, he ex- 
plained to my friend that he felt the 
healing change surge through his veins 
in the moment that he kissed the relic. 

The shrine owes its founding to a 
supposedly miraculous happening. In 
1650 some Breton sailors who had been 
reared near the great shrine of St. Anne 
d’Auray in their native France, and had 
grown up in the devotion to Mary’s 
mother, feared destruction in a gale 
on the St. Lawrence. They begged St. 
Anne for help, promising to build a 
shrine on the spot where they would 
land safely. They did land safely two 
days later at Beaupré, and some years 
later, built a wooden chapel where the 
basilica now stands. 

Father Thomas Morel, a missionary 
priest of Beaupré between 1661 and 
1678, wrote an account of miraculous 
cures there. In 1662 an epileptic and 
a woman with a crippled back were 
cured after a novena in honor of St. 
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Anne. In 1667, on the fifth day of a 
novena, the paralyzed leg of a soldier 
revived. 


On June 25, 1680, Monsignor de 


Since then the second chapel has 
twice been enlarged. A new basilica, 
built in 1876, was burned down in 
1922. A temporary shrine erected in 


1926 also burned. The present uncom- 
pleted basilica was begun in 1927. 
The first annual trickle of pilgrims has 
swelled into a mighty annual stream 
of half a million, which neither wars 
nor fires nor floods have stopped. 


Laval, first bishop of Quebec, wrote 
of Father Morel’s account: “All this is 
sincerely true, and we have made of 
the facts so careful an examination 
that they may be made known to the 
whole world.” 


s 
Gloomy Us 


A journalist from Mars, doing a potboiler entitled Inside Earth, 
would surely set down as one of his deepest impressions that the people 
are not noticeably happy. He would remark that the staple of their 
forensic eloquence is viewing with alarm, the staple of their table talk 
is venting a grouch, and that their columnists, whom they revere as 
geysers of omniscience, are hardly more than sour-faced ruffians, prowl- 
ing along the sidewalks of the world with clenched vocabularies. 

He would spice his book with the anecdote of how the president 
of a great nation, in an hour of national emergency, desperately be- 
sought the leading humorist of the day to think up a good joke and 
(for heaven’s sake) get the people laughing. He would go on to say 
that this prevailing gloom is all the more surprising because the race is 
particularly allergic to panaceas and utopian schemes, is forever having 
revolutions and ushering in millenniums that don’t seem to stay ushered 
in, and that in at least one country the national anthem was a rollicking 
tune about rolling out another barrel of the national beverage and 
having a lot of fun. 

The book would probably have the big sale usual to such jour- 
nalistic souffié, the Martians concluding from it that, though the earth 
was interesting to read about, it was hardly the place to go for a 
pleasant vacation; and they wouldn’t be far wrong. 

Thomas A. Fox, C.S.P. in the Ecclesiastical Review (Jan. °40). 











The Fighting Church 


The truth would make the world lie down 


The first practical point 1 would 
make about Rerum Novarum is that 
we should agree to change its name. 
I should much prefer The Social Char- 
ter, or The Christian Social Charter 
might be even happier. 

The Social Charter avoids the class- 
conflict sound of The Workers’ Char- 
ter, and, while some people may feel 
that to add the word CAristian is going 
to cause prejudice against it from the 
start, my own view is that we are 
approaching an epoch when it will 
become a public honor to stand openly 
for the Christian view of life. If things 
go wrong, it may of course lead to 
being shot in the back by a revolver 
of a new order Gestapo or O.G.P.U., 
but even so, it will still remain a pub- 
lic honor, 

We are now rapidly moving away 
from the liberal era when it was con- 
sidered in the worst taste to profess 
in public any positive, let alone re- 
ligious, ideal, and into an era of essen- 
tially religious warfare wherein men 
will be distinguished and honored for 
publicly proclaiming their allegiance to 
God or the latest incarnation of the 
devil. 

The extraordinary thing about this 
encyclical is that while it proclaimed 
in terms no less strong than those of 
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the social revolutionaries of the times 
the injustices and iniquities of the 
reigning economic order, it proposed a 
solution which belongs not to yester- 
day, but to today and tomorrow. 

Take, for example, the Christian con- 
demnation of class warfare. Fifty years 
ago this must have read to any ad- 
vanced social reformer as a hopelessly 
reactionary view, medieval obscurant- 
ism, the worst example of capitalist 
dope. Today it is the advanced think- 
ers, the critics of effete liberal democ- 
racy, who maintain that the idea of 
class warfare must be transcended and 
that any effective new and juster order 
must be in terms of society harmoniz- 
ing and regulating the different ele- 
ments of production. 

Today we can see clearly that the 
weakness of the liberal democratic state 
consisted precisely in its inability to 
control the really important forces that 
were at work, the forces of organized 
labor on the one side and the forces 
of organized capital on the other. In 
other words, the state was squashed 
between two great economic powers, 
fighting one another, and both des- 
perately trying to obtain control of the 
legal and administrative machinery of 
the state for their own purposes. 

Between the workers’ international 
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and the capitalist international the lib- 
eral state fought a losing battle and 
lost its power of protecting the essential 
rights and liberties of its citizens. Both 
rival powers were essentially dictator- 
ships, trying to get their way by pres- 
sure of force, by bludgeoning, by 
blackmail, by cunning. 

If the encyclical had been up to date 
in 1891 it would have sided with the 
workers’ international, and it would 
have committed itself to a one-sided 
and essentially evil cause that was soon 
destined to reveal its true self. For it 
is of the prolonged conflict between 
labor and capital within the democratic 
state that Hitlerism and fascism have 
been born. 

Some people would say that fascism 
and Hitlerism mark the triumph of 
capitalism, while bolshevism marks the 
triumph of labor. I personally do not 
think that is the case with fascism and 
Hitlerism, for these, I think, have been 
unsuccessful attempts to solve this con- 
flict; but I do think that bolshevism 
expresses the inevitable character of a 
state built on the .riumph of the labor 
or socialist principles behind the class 
war. 

Lenin attempted to build a modern 
society in terms of the machine. Marx- 
ism essentially involves the idea that 
the workers must possess the instru- 
ments of production, that the workers, 
instead of being the slaves of economic 
laws operating in favor of the capital- 
ists, must become part of a collective 
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will which can dominate these laws and 
use them in the workers’ interests. In 
order to do this, it is necessary to pro- 
mote certain workers to represent their 
fellows in order to run the machine 
and to run the new state which super- 
vises the running of the machine. But 
the moment you do this you are in 
danger of setting up a new capitalist 
class and starting the old struggle all 
over again. 

The only way to avoid this is the 
way which Lenin tried: it is to make 
the machine itself the master and all 
men its servants. And that is exactly 
what was done in Russia. The aim of 
the bolsheviks was to run a vast eco- 
nomic machine in terms of abstract 
calculation and economic laws put into 
operation by men and women divested 
of all personal qualities and merged 
into an impersonal mass, 

That is why bolshevism had to de- 
stroy religion, the family, the private 
home, personal education, marriage, 
individuality, sentiment, romance in 
art, in music, in the theater. But this 
de-personalizing of man could never 
succeed, and the Soviet today has been 
forced back into a state not essentially 
distinguished from that National-So- 
cialist experiment wherein the conflict 
between capital and labor is temporar- 
ily solved by the secret police. 

The Workers’ Charter is no milk- 
and-water version of The Communist 
Manifesto. It glories in being in clean 
contradiction to the out-of-date and 
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vain socialist experiment. It looks not 
to the past, but to the future. 

But if it is in clean contradiction 
to the impersonalism, the mass-mind- 
edness of socialism, it is equally in 
contradiction with the two modern ver- 
sions of capitalism, irresponsible in- 
dividualist capitalism and impersonal 
state capitalism. 

Irresponsible individualist capitalism 
is simply the power of money in the 
hands of individuals acting through 
the fog of great companies, great trusts, 
great banks, all linked together in 
mutual defense. Money and the power 
of creating money or controlling the 
money of others enable an irresponsible 
person first to control the economic 
conditions of the lives of millions any- 
where on the globe, and secondly, to 
control the minds and characters of 
millions by setting up agencies, such as 
the press and other instruments of 
propaganda. In one way or another 
they can come near controlling the 
state itself. 

Such power is so inhuman that the 
modern world has rarely allowed it full 
play. The people have, on the whole, 
always tried to curb and control it. But 
the only method they have been able 
to use has been the method of making 
a treaty with the money power. If the 
money power will allow itself to be 
curbed in order to propitiate the hostile 
elements in the state, and if it will 
share its power with the state, then it 
can maintain its essential privileges in 
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a social order that lies somewhere be- 
tween irresponsible individualist capi- 
talism and impersonal state capitalism. 

That is roughly what the nazis and 
fascists call pluto-democracy. It is 
roughly the order under which we 
are living. 

Notice that we are still living largely 
under the irresponsible private empire 
of money power and under the im- 
personal state empire of money power. 
Even under the terrific pressure of 
national war necessity, money power 
holds sway. Compare the running of 
the military forces with the running of 
the industrial and economic war pro- 
duction. The military forces are con- 
trolled and disciplined by tradition in 
terms of a definite concrete end, and 
money subserves that end instead of 
controlling it. The military forces as 
such can get what they need, and in- 
dividuals are paid in accordance with 
their needs and in accordance with the 
national necessity. 

But the moment you get outside the 
military forces, there is comparative 
chaos. Even national necessity becomes 
the victim of wholesale bargainings, 
deals, promises, the state tugging away 
at the great industrialists, the industrial- 
ists bargaining with the trade unions, 
the trade unions tugging away at the 
state, all eager to have a hand in the 
pie, so that even in a desperate state of 
war the economic fate of the individual 
is controlled as much by self-seeking 


money power masquerading under 
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democratic liberties as it is by national 
necessity. 

What are we to think of an eco- 
nomic and social condition which is 
forced to allow this scramble—albeit 
greatly moderated compared with times 
of peace—to continue, while the enemy 
is at our gates? 

This perhaps will serve to give some 
kind of idea of the revolutionary im- 
plications of the principles and the 
order for which Rerum Novarum 
stands, for this document really comes 
to this. It demands a social order, so 
well conceived, so disciplined, so prac- 
tical, that under it the human person 
as such may be assured of those basic 
human and economic rights which are 
essential if he is to have a chance of 
living a full life. It demands an order 
at once so free and flexible as well as 
so disciplined and ruthless as to allow 
and enforce all that is needed for the 
full development of the human person 
in terms of God’s unchanging moral 
law. Obvious and sensible as these 
demands are, what chance have they 


of exerting pressure on our present 
order of society, when even the im- 
perative demands of a critical war can 
only partially influence that weak state, 
fighting its long battle against the 
forces of labor and the forces of cap- 
italism ? 

There is an absolutely sufficient pro- 
gram in the social encyclicals for our 
purpose, and | believe there is rapidly 
growing a sufficiently marked return to 
the basic moral teaching of the Gospels 
and Christianity to furnish the atmos- 
phere in which this social program can 
be made of the first political importance 
in the country. What is needed is the 
spread of the knowledge of this pro- 
gram and these principles. What is 
needed is the organization that can 
back the will. What is needed is the 
prayer and discipline which shall make 
us, and above all, our leaders, fanatics 
for the cause. And in our case there 
can be only one sort of fanaticism: the 
fanaticism of the saint. The world 
today would lie at the feet of a new 
St. Francis. 


Business As Usual 


A firm in Malta treated its staff very badly, firing on 12 hours’ 
notice people who had been employed ten years. An English Catholic 
who held a responsible position in the firm gave one of the directors 
a copy of Quadragesimo Anno to read. The next day he asked him 
what he thought of it. “It’s smashing stuff,” the director replied; then, 
after a pause, “How wonderful it would be if we could get our rivals 


to read it!” 


The London Tablet (31 May 741). 








Herbs and How to Use Them 


At home on the range 


The fundamental fault with cook- 
ing as we know it is that we have 
ceased using culinary herbs in the 
preparation of our foods. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
secret of deliciously flavored food sur- 
vives only among the humbler country 
folk, and chiefly among those with a 
European background, The greatest of 
French chefs boasted peasant back- 
grounds. In kitchens of palaces and 
great hotels they learned the conven- 
tions and formalities of the table, as 
practiced by the rich and great ones, 
but the magic art of infusing a dish 
with palate-ravishing flavors they 
brought from the forests and meadows 
and cottage gardens of their native vil- 
lages. From generation upon generation 
of toil-twisted and gnarled old peas- 
ant women comes the lore of making 
frugal fare and simple products of the 
farm and field aromatic and delicious. 
Such was old Mamma Camembert, 
whose skill gave France a cheese of 
such exquisite flavor that a grateful 
nation erected a statue of her. 

Such, too, no doubt, were those who 
gave us the famous goose-liver paste 
which did more than any other thing 
to make Strassburg known to the out- 
side world: and those who created the 
mustard of Bordeaux, the cheese of 
Rochefort and the bouillabaisse of Mar- 
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seilles. With a handful of leaves and 
roots from her garden or the fields, 
almost any old peasant woman will 
create out of a morsel of meat or fish 
a dish so savory, nourishing and satis- 
fying as to make their lowly frugality 
seem a state to be envied, 

Herb lore is gradually being lost. 
Daughters either go to the cities, or in- 
dustrialization comes, with Hollywood 
films and dance halls, to the village. 
And daughters learn only how to get 
ready-cooked predigested foods out of 
cans, 

And so the use, of herbs gradually 
fades into the background whence it 
came: among the poor, to whom, in 
preparing a meal, necessity was an in- 
centive to be skillful in making a little 
of something not too attractive taste 
better than mere “plain” cooking could 
make it. 

Of the herbs that can be classified as 
aromatic culinary herbs, as differing 
from those which are more useful in 
medicine, there are dozens—probably 
hundreds. Many of them are common 
or noxious weeds, such as fennel, dan- 
delion; others are flowers, such as 
Nasturtium, geranium, saffron; stil! 
others are shrubs, such as lemon-ver- 
bena, bay; not to mention those many 
whose seeds come under the heading 
of spices, such as allspice and cloves. 


* Box 987GG, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia. June 6, 1941. 
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The housewife who has no garden 
in which to grow her own can get 
fresh herbs from her greengrocer; but 
she will be limited by that shopkeep- 
er’s nationality. Normally she won't 
get much more than mint and parsley; 
if he’s Italian, she'll get garlic; and if 
he’s Chinese, she might, if she asks 
nicely and shows an interest, get almost 
all that can be grown locally, plus some 
from China. 

If, however, the housewife has a 
garden, no matter how small, she can 
quite easily grow all she could possibly 
wish for: mint, parsley, sage, thyme, 
basil, marjoram, chives, shallots, garlic, 
dill, fennel, tarragon, hyssop, savory, 
caraway, bay, capsicums, purslane, and 
many others. 

Herbs are nice, perfumed, decorative 
things to grow, and you'll get fun even 
if you do sometimes incline to be heavy- 
handed in your use of them. The secret 
is, however, never to tell your friends 
that whatever dish they admire for its 
“different” flavor contains herbs, Just 
look wise and say, “It’s all a matter of 
cooking,” and leave it at that. If you 
are honest enough to say, “The flavor 
of this stew comes from the addition 
of a little garlic, savory and sage, and 
the tomato soup you like owes its tang 
to sweet basil,” they'll think you're a 
quack herbalist and will avoid eating 
in your house again. 

People are mortally afraid of what 
they don’t understand, and it’s too 
much to expect the average person to 
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understand food and its artistic prepa- 
ration, even though his eyes do widen 
with delight when you serve him, say, 
a roast fowl which you have cooked 
with tarragon, or a mayonnaise flavor- 
ed with finely chopped chives, parsley 
and dill, or a simple custard cooked 
with a bay leaf, or a fish cake into 
which has gone a leaf or two of basil, 
or rice flavored with saffron. 

Why, you may rightly ask, disguise the 
perfectly good flavor of grilled tomato 
with basil, or chickén with tarragon, or 
soup with dill, or custard with bay? 
Well, I’m afraid there’s no answer to 
that, except that herbs bring variety to 
meals and stave off the monotony that 
does come from too much of the same 
thing. They also contribute an esthetic 
quality to the usually gross matter of 
feeding. The very robust burners of 
calorific energy take food as an engine 
takes fuei. Actually there is considerable 
resemblance between a robot feeder and 
a fuel engine, for the chemistry and 
mechanics of metabolism are not alto- 
gether unlike, But those of a delicate 
nature, those who have entered middle 
age and those poor wage slaves whose 
white-collar jobs deny them joyousness, 
movement, or the comfort of security, 
need little fuel. Such people are often 
made distressingly ill by eating a hefty 
meal. To these, then, herbs are indeed 
both a relief and a delight that make 
eating less a royal road to flatulence 
than an esthetic delight. 

Nor can we quite ignore the belief 
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to which our foremothers subscribed, 
that herbs give health and may even 
alleviate disease. 

You will want to know how all these 
herbs should be used, with what they 
are to be used, and how much to use. 
And, to be quite frank, no one can 
tell you. It’s an art you must learn by 
practice and experiment. The only cri- 
terion is your own palate and the toler- 
ance of those for whom you cook. I 
would say, however, be courageous, be 
generous—and if you are too generous 
you can easily tone down until you 
acquire, as you soon will, a degree of 
expertness, 

The following list, by no means com- 
plete, will act as a guide. As for your 
supply of herbs, grow them yourself, 
in window boxes if you haven’t a gar- 
den. You'll find difficulty in getting 
some of the seeds, but you can obtain 
as good a selection as will be necessary 
for making the adventure interesting. 

Basil. With any tomato dishes, or 
fish. 

Borage. The young leaves in salads; 
the bigger leaves dipped in batter and 
fried, or used to give consistency to fish 
or vegetable soups; the flowers to dec- 
orate salads. 

Bay. In soups, sauces, custard, pickles. 

Chervil. A little in salads, in cur- 
ries, stews, soup; but be careful—it’s 
very hot. 

Caraway. The seeds for cakes, bis- 
cuits, breads; with braised cabbage, 
stews, soups, minces. 
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Coriander. The seeds in cakes, cus- 
tards, cordials. 

Chives. With salads, grills, sauces, 
sandwiches. 

Dandelion. Leaves added sparingly 
to salad; as savory sandwiches; includ- 
ed in “Angel on Horseback.” 

Dill, In soups, pickles, salads. 

Fennel. With salads, lobster, crayfish, 
crab. 

Garlic. In most things, but sparingly 
—unless as Ayoli Sauce for butter-brais- 
ed carrots, sweet potatoes, artichokes 
or fish, when you pound ten cloves of 
garlic per person and mix to a cream 
with olive oil or melted butter and 
lemon juice. 

Horseradish. With beef, salads and 
salmon. 

Hyssop. In soups, stews; with game. 

Marjoram. Chiefly with game. 

Mint. With most things, sweet or 
savory, food or drink or preserves. 

Nasturtium. Leaves in salads, sand- 
wiches; the young seeds, pickled, re- 
semble capers in flavor; flowers to 
garnish salads. 

Parsley. For most foods, Try sprigs 
fried for three seconds in deep fat; 
serve with fish. 

Purslane. For soups and stews. 

Rosemary. Insert a few leaves be- 
tween the meat and the bone when 
roasting veal. 

Savory. With broad beans, both in 
the boiling water and in the sauce, 

Sage. In casseroles, salads, soups. 

Shallots. With most things. 
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Tarragon. In chicken dishes partic- 
ularly; with salads, soups. 

Generally these herbs should be 
cooked with the dish, but sometimes 
(as when using young tarragon, dill, 
chives, parsley, mint, chervil) they 
should be added at the minute of serv- 
ing, chopped fine, of course, and sprin- 
kled as a garnish over the dish. 

Generally, too, several herbs should 
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be blended together. How, is for your. 
self to decide. 

Nearly all these herbs can be dried 
and stored for winter use, simply by 
laying the leaves between clean paper 
and drying in a dark cupboard—never 
in an oven and never in the sun. When 
they are quite dry, crush them and 
store in covered containers away from 
moisture, to prevent molding. 


Penny Wise 


The custom in the White House is that the president, out of his 
salary, pays for all food for the servants and for the family with their 
unofficial guests, but an official entertainment, where both political 
parties are represented, is paid for out of a government fund. If the 
president invites a number of senators for breakfast or lunch, he must 
be sure not to have them all of one political faith. Otherwise he pays 
for the meal out of his own pocket. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt quoted in Scribner’s Commentator (Feb. *41). 


* 


Pound Foolish 


According to treasury estimates, the total cost of the first World War to 
the U. S., including uncollected foreign debts, was more than $41 billion up to 
1934, Actual war and navy department costs for the conflict itself were approxi: 


mately $19 billion. 


% 


Dr. George Gallup in the Washington’ Post (16 July °41). 


Bad Penny 


In Siamese banks, where counterfeit money is somewhat more 
common than in our own land, monkeys were formerly trained to 
sit beside the cashier and give each coin a good stiff bite as it came 
across the counter. If the monkey’s teeth left a mark, the coin was 


considered suspect. 


The Ave Maria (17 May ’41). 
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Uncle Sam Builds an Army 


By CAPT. WILLIAM H. BAUMERS, JR. 


Team spirit is tops 


When trainees enter the army, 
they are not soldiers in the trained 
sense. They are brothers, sons, hus- 
bands; they are mechanics, salesmen, 
professors, laborers. They have been 
selected or have volunteered to work 
for a huge corporation: the U. S. army. 
This new boss expects 24-hour service 
each day, and controls to a certain ex- 
tent not only the working hours of 
the trainee’s day but also his social and 
recreational life in off-duty hours. 

At the reception center, as the first 
stop is known, the candidate seems a 
link in an endless moving chain where 
technicians ask questions, feed and 
clothe him, and within a few days 
send him off in company with others 
to become a soldier. At the reception 
center all candidates are catalogued for 
abilities, given physical examinations 
and intelligence tests. The examina- 
tions are conducted so that the trainee 
with little education but possessed of 
considerable native talent can possibly 
receive the highest placement. Even the 
illiterate and the men who cannot un- 
derstand English are tested, as there is 
a soldier’s place for nearly all. 

After the intelligence tests, trainees 
are questioned as to their previous 
positions, their hobbies, their schooling, 
and their military training. Any or ail 
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of these factors determine the place- 
ment of each man in the army. For 
instance, an insurance salesman with 
the hobby of short-wave broadcasting 
is possibly best fitted to be a noncom- 
missioned officer in a radio or signal 
corps unit. The objective is to make 
the army an efficient defense force. 
Some men take to soldiering easily 
and naturally. The western pioneers 
were soldiers without uniform; they 
understood the stern discipline of life 
in the open among hostile tribes. To- 
day, with automobiles, broad highways, 
and city living, soldiers are not born. 
The industrialization of this nation 
has made the present-day army a con- 
glomerate of all civilian jobs, with the 
exception of salesmanship. The list of 
occupations runs from machine gun- 
ners, through bridge builders, to clerks 
and cooks. In order to keep one com- 
bat soldier in the fighting lines, there 
must be five other soldiers behind the 
lines to keep him in fighting trim. 
Training an army today is a com- 
plex business. Gunners operating semi- 
automatic rifles, machine guns, mortars, 
and artillery must first learn the work- 
ing of their weapon, then its use tacti- 
cally, and finally the operation of that 
gun under the most trying conditions. 
Tank crews must learn the operation 
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of their land destroyer on level ground 
with their tank opened up; later they 
must close it up like the oyster it is 
and operate through forest, ditch, and 
stream. 

These jobs require vast amounts of 
training. If it is bridge building, map- 
ping, photography, and the like, there 
are trainees who have had similar civil- 
ian experience. They require only suf- 
ficient army training to indicate where 
and how they may use their civilian 
skill. Cooks and bakers are much the 
same the country over, and once they 
have applied their skill to the special 
problem of handling army rations, they 
are full-fledged members of Uncle 
Sam’s army. Naturally, they must 
know how to handle a rifle for their 
own safety. 

Before emerging as man power for 
the various arms and services, though, 
the selectee and volunteer have to learn 
the duties of their assigned branches. 
For instance, the infantry requires the 
largest percentage of troops, so men 
with mechanical, clerical, and other 
abilities are sent to the infantry in the 
proportions needed. Also, a large num- 
ber of those trainees with no special 
qualifications, but with a desire for real 
field service, are assigned to the rifle, 
machine-gun, and mortar companies. 

At the replacement training center, 
which may be at the same post as the 
reception center, the first step in the 
making of a soldier is taken. This first 
state of training is the acclimating of 
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the trainee to his environment, and his 
training in the use and care of weapons. 
His next step is basic tactical training 
with small units of his own branch, 
with only occasional views of other 
parts of the combat team. Lastly, the 
soldier is trained in working as a mem- 
ber of the giant team of all branches 
coordinating on field exercises or ma- 
neuvers, 

Every soldier has 13 weeks of basic 
training as his introduction to the 
army. This is the period of individual 
training, and is similar to that under- 
gone by a football player. 

The newly arrived soldier must 
know the rules of his game. Personal 
sanitation is important, since upon his 
individual regard for health is based 
the health of all those about him; there 
are rules of courtesy, common to the 
football field where the leader, the 
coach, is addressed with a certain 
amount of respect due his position; the 
regulations must be learned. There is 
a preliminary period of physical hard- 
ening, for all soldiers must be in good 
physical shape. After the soldier is 
clothed, placed in a tent or cantonment 
building with others, he must learn to 
live there in harmony. 

While this hardening and acclimat- 
ing process is going on, the recruit 
learns the basic individual duties of a 
soldier, the ordinary drill and the han- 
dling or servicing of weapons. Good 
news to many is the telescoped drill 
instruction with only 20 of the 572 
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hours in the 13 weeks’ training period 
thus spent. The simplification of drill 
with none of the familiar “squads 
right” has shortened the instruction 
requirements, 

After the first few weeks of individ- 
ual training at the replacement training 
center, the recruit begins to gain famili- 
arity with his job. If a rifleman, he is 
instructed with the Garand rifle. He 
learns to shoulder it, take it apart, clean 
and repair it; the soldier determines 
its capabilities and limitations and then 
tests his marksmanship on a rifle range. 

During this early period of individ- 
ual training, the specialists (cooks, 
clerks, machinists, telephone linemen, 
teamsters, truck drivers, mechanics) 
are freed from the soldiers’ training 
and placed in specialist schools to 
acquaint them with army methods. 
The soldier now learns that his han- 
dling of the rifle is more than an in- 
dividual matter. The rifle-range work 
taught him only the technique of shoot- 
ing under the best conditions. Now he 
is thrown into combat-firing under all 
conditions, 

His squad, for example, is given a 
problem involving all he has learned of 
scouting and patroling and the use of 
cover in moving toward an enemy. The 
corporal given a problem has to move 
his men out of woods and against a 
line of trenches 200 yards away, across 
an open field with grass and hum- 
mocks. He sends his men forward by 
bounds, two men at a time jumping 
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up and running in a zigzag formation 
from cover to cover. The others use 
their fire against hostile targets to aid 
their comrades’ advance. 

Tactical training continues. Small 
problems in attack and defense are 
built up, first with the squad, then with 
platoon, company and, later, battalion 
and regiment. In an attack problem, a 
motorized infantry battalion is to make 
a quick flanking movement for its 
regiment held up by hostile forces to 
the front. The problem is given to all 
officers and men. The remainder of 
the forces involved are merely map 
forces. The soldiers of each company 
are given the mission and know what 
is expected of them, They board trucks 
and drive speedily forward. Then, 
having slowed down in the danger 
area, the trucks move forward in small 
groups from the crest of one hill to 
the next, but only after their flank, 
advance, and rear guards are assured 
that it is safe. Safety in many cases has 
to give way to necessity. The maneu- 
ver continues with the troops ordered 
to leave the vehicles, and carry their 
machine guns, mortars, and other 
equipment to the firing line designated 
by the commander. 

Tactical problems like this, using 
blank ammunition and the other noise- 
making devices, give some realism to 
this phase of training. The enlisted 
men and officers gain an insight into 
what is expected of them. They find 
out how difficult it is to cover great 
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distances while dragging a machine 
gun, how difficult it is to keep the guns 
firing, and yet to conserve ammunition 
for later targets. 

Throughout the entire army this 
training has been in vogue. By careful 
inspection, the war department assured 
itself that divisions had qualified ac- 
cording to their standards in both the 
first and second stages of training. At 
last, with the coming of summer, 1941, 
the army tested its training of the past 
eight months. The soldier in ranks had 
the opportunity to work against other 


Flights of Fancy 


The baby is a fatsimile of its dad. 
—Mary Wilfred. 


The tide turned on its eels and 
went out.—Mary Wilfred. 


He felt like a penny waiting for 
change.—St. Anthony Messenger. 


Flattery is soft soap, and soft 
soap is 90° lye——Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, 

It was past eleven before we 
yawned our way upstairs.—James 
Hilton. 


troops in two-sided maneuvers, feel the 
weight of armored divisions, and know 
the coordination that is inherent in 
well-trained corps and armies. 

The maneuvers are an interesting 
subject for all of America as well as 
for the soldiers in the field. The civilian 
sees what the toughening process has 
done for his fellow Americans. He sees 
the American spirit under canvas or 
under the stars, and from the soldiers’ 
attention to duty, and from their co- 
ordination he feels that the nation also 
is welded into one coordinate whole. 


Her thoughts, like fairy fingers, 
played a little rhapsody in memory. 
—Marguerite Riley. 


Every day you look lovelier and 
lovelier, and today you look like 
tomorrow.—]. P. McEvoy. 


Off to the east God is tying back 
the drab clouds with a gorgeously 
hued sash.—Lulu M. Schultz. 


A Wedgewood day, with white 
clouds delicately modeled in relief 
against a sky of pale, pure blue— 
Jan Struther. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar 
to those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 
Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed. ] 
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Nicotiana Tabacum 


Puffing vicissitudes 


Tobacco was widely used by the 
Indians here when Columbus came in 
1492. The natives of the West Indies 
inhaled the smoke from the dried 
leaves of the plant through the nostrils, 
by means of a forked hollow wooden 
tube, in the farther end of which they 
placed the burning weed. This peculiar 
instrument was termed tabaco. 

As the continent of America was 
opened up it became evident that the 
smoking of tobacco was universal and 
immemorial. When the Spaniards 
landed in Mexico in 1519, they found 
the natives cultivating tobacco with 
great skill. The aborigenes of the 
Orinoco forests of Venezuela under- 
stood the use of tobacco; and the prep- 
aration and use of tobacco by the na- 
tives of Brazil were described in detail 
by André Thevet who visited them in 
1555. Similarly, when Cartier discov- 
ered what is now Canada, he found 
the Indians drying tobacco leaves in 
the sun, 

Jean Nicot, when residing at the 
Portuguese court as French ambassa- 
dor, obtained some tobacco seed from 
a Dutchman, and cultivated the plants 
in his garden at Lisbon. “Maister John 
Nicot, being Embassador to his Maies- 
tie in Portugall, in the yeere of our 
Lorde 1559, went one day to see the 
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Prysons of the King of Portugall, and 
a Gentleman, being the Keeper of the 
said Prysons, presented him with this 
hearb as a strange plant brought from 
Florida. The same Maister Nicot 
caused the said hearb to be set in his 
Garden, where it grewe and multi- 
plyed maruellously.” 

Nicot experimented with the weed 
and among other things cured a young 
man who had a sore on his nose, Other 
remarkable cures were effected on 
members of Nicot’s household, a cir- 
cumstance which induced him in 1561 
to send some seeds to the French court. 
Soon after he distinguished his diplo- 
matic career by presenting the plant 
itself to the queen mother who was 
subject to “the paine of head called 
the Megram or Migram.” The fame 
of the herb as one of the wonders of 
the New World was quickly spread 
throughout France and Italy, whence 
it gradually found its way to Northern 
and Eastern Europe. Nicot, moreover, 
made his family name immortal, for 
the tobacco plant came to be known 
as Nicotiana. 

Although the plant reached Europe 
through Spain, the habit of smoking 
was initiated and spread through Eng- 
lish example. Sir Walter Raleigh had, 
in 1584, founded a colony in Virginia, 
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and the colonists grew tobacco there 
to a large extent. Two years later, Sir 
Ralph Lane, the first governor of Vir- 
ginia, and Sir Francis Drake brought 
with them the implements and ma- 
terials of tobacco smoking, which they 
handed over to Sir Walter. Lane is 
credited with having been the first 
English smoker, and through the influ- 
ence and example of the illustrious 
Raleigh, who “tooke a pipe of tobacco 
a little before he went to the scaffolde,” 
the habit very soon became rooted 
among Elizabethan courtiers. “The 
tobacco business,” wrote John H. Kel- 
log, “is a conspiracy against woman- 
hood and manhood. It owes its origin 
to that scoundrel, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who likewise the founder of 
American slavery.” 

The indulgence in tobacco spread 
with marvelous rapidity throughout 
Europe; and before long the habit of 
smoking the dried leaves developed 
into a passion strong enough to over- 


was 


rule every other: 


A maid unto her lover sternly said: 

“Forego the Indian weed before we 
wed, 

For smoke take flame; I'll be the 
flame’s bright fanner; 

To have your Anna, give up your 
Havana.” 

The wretch, when thus she brought 
him to the scratch, 

Lit the cigar and threw away the 
match. 
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“Divine” became the stock epithet 
among those who approved of the vir- 
tues of tobacco; but there was also the 
opposite camp whose favorite epithets 
for tobacco were “filthy,” “roguish,” 
and “stinking.” Their denunciations 
may be summed up in the words of 
James I, who expressed his disapproval 
of smoking in the following terms: “A 
custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to 
the nose, harmful to the brain, dan- 
gerous to the lungs, and in the black, 
stinking fume thereof nearest resem- 
bling the horrible Stygian smoke of the 
pit that is bottomless.” 

All the turmoil and prohibitory leg- 
islation caused today by alcohol is 
nothing compared with the vigorous 
and fierce opposition to the use of 
tobacco. As bitter complaints were 
made in England of this imitation of 
a savage people, every effort was made 
by emperors and kings to discourage 
the use of the plant, by means of 
severe and often cruel punishments. 
James I wrote A Counterblaste to To- 
bacco in 1604. Ten years later, the 
star chamber imposed a tax on tobacco; 
and, at about the same time, stipula- 
tions began to appear in respect to 
responsible appointments, one of the 
necessary qualifications of a teacher 
being that he should be “no puffer of 
tobacco.” 

In 1653, the Swiss council of Appen- 
zell forbade smoking in the city, even 
in the privacy of the home, and every 
innkeeper was commanded to inform 
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against those who were found smoking 
in their houses. In 1664, the police 
regulation of Bern prohibited smoking; 
the prohibition came next to the crime 
of adultery in the penal code of the 
Canton, and was included in the Ten 
Commandments. The senate of Strass- 
burg, a few years later, prohibited the 
cultivation of tobacco. In Turkey per- 
sons convicted of smoking had their 
lips cut off, and snufftakers were de- 
prived of their noses; the Sultan Amu- 
rath IV rendered the offense punishable 
with death, from an apprehension that 
it produced barrenness. 

The revival of tobacco smoking, how- 
ever, after the period of persecution, 
was due to its repute as a disinfectant, 
and to its use as a new cure-all for vari- 
ous maladies. “The dry leaves are used 
to be taken in a pipe set on fire and 
sukt into the stomacke, and thrust 
forth againe at the nosthrils, against 
the paines in the head, rheums, aches 
in any part of the bodies.” The great 
plague of London, in 1665, gave a 
great impetus to the practice, smokers 
being considered immune; and the 
children were taught to smoke in order 
that the scourge might not affect them. 
Tobacco was even used in the English 
churches instead of incense. 

By the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, the consumption of tobacco was 
heavy, and smoking among women 
attd children was far more prevalent 
than it is now. Then, for a time, it 
went out of fashion. It was given up 
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by the gentry, and in the Georgian 
period the snuffbox reigned in the 
place of the pipe; but it returned early 
in the 19th century with the reduction 
of taxation on tobacco. Though smok- 
ing by women was customary in some 
Eastern countries, it was looked upon 
with disfavor elsewhere until after the 
Great War, when cigarette smoking 
obtained an increasing vogue among 
women. In Canada and most of the 
states in North America it is a penal 
offense to sell tobacco to any child 
under 16, and similar enactments have 
been passed by the House of Keys in 
the Isle of Man, and by the British 
Parliament. 

Tobacco is a sensitive plant; soil, 
climate, moisture, food materials, and 
methods of cultivation govern its qual- 
ity and quantity perhaps more than 
they do any other field crop. It is 
dificult to imagine how much con- 
stant and tender care is required from 
the time the tobacco seed is sown until 
it is transformed into a mellow cigar 
leaf. The greatest care must be taken 
in the selection of the seed for a par- 
ticular climate and soil, and in the 
preparation and management of the 
seedbeds. This care is necessary on 
account of the small size of the seeds 
(there are more than 300,000 to an 
ounce) and the fact that the amount 
of reserve material in the embryo is 
very small. Thus from the earliest 
stage the young tobacco plant is com- 
pelled to make its own food, and its 
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growth is necessarily very slow since 
it is naturally limited by the rate at 
which the small seedlings can manu- 
facture food. It takes the seedlings 
from six to 12 weeks to attain a height 
of four inches, when they are given 
another week to become accustomed 
to sunlight and air, and trained to face 
the hardships of transplanting. 

Great care is required in removing 
the plants from the nursery at planting 
time. Very many do not stand the 
shock of transplanting and die off after 
lingering for a day or two in the fields. 
If they are set out with plenty of water 
and packed in to keep erect, the 
chances of surviving the ordeal are fair. 
For the first two or three days the 
newcomers ought to be covered until 
they are hardy enough to stand the 
heat of the sun and the battering of 
the raindrops. A sharp watch must 
be kept for the caterpillar enemy, and 
the young plants that have not been 
able to survive must be weeded out. 

While it is growing, the young leaf 
is a rich dark green; it is then taking 
into its system the food necessary to 
make it large and strong. This process 
continues up to a fixed limit, when the 
elements of the food supply are di- 
verted to the stalk and set to work to 
build the flower head. But, except for 
the development of seed plants, the 
tobacco grower prevents this by “top- 
ping,” that is, by removing the bunch 


of young flowers at the grcwing point; 
the correct stage for this requires some 
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careful judgment. Thus thwarted, the 
plant makes another try to reproduce 
itself, and sends out secondary shoots 
or suckers. But again the cultivator 
steps in and removes these. In this way 
the food is kept in the leaves, giving 
them both greater size and thickness. 
The ripening process consists in starch 
depositing and in gradually eliminating 
the green coloring matter. The leaf 
slowly shades out into lighter green 
flecked with brown, and becomes so 
brittle that it snaps easily when folded 
between the fingers. It has come to 
harvest point. 

The methods and times of topping, 
the period of harvesting, and many 
other details of care and cultivation 
necessarily vary for the different plants; 
they are governed both by climate and 
by the purpose to which the leaf is 
to be put. The leaves are usually har- 
vested either by cutting the stalk or 
stripping from it. They are then 
hooked or hung up in the air, properly 
spaced. In this condition a starvation 
process begins in which the starch in 
the leaf is gradually consumed. If the 
leaf is killed by bruising, freezing, or 
by too rapid drying, the starch is not 
removed sufficiently and the leaf can- 
not be properly cured. During the 
period of starvation the green color 
slowly disappears, and the complete 
yellow marks the first stage in the 
death of the plant. The next stage is 
the change from yellow to brown by 
oxidation, a color change which may 
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be carried to a red or very dark hue, 
or even to black. There are various 
methods of curing, depending largely 
upon the use to which the tobacco is 
to be put; and this is one of the most 
important chapters in the life history 
of a cigarette or cigar, or a pipeful of 
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tobacco. Just as the episodes in the life 
of the living tobacco plant vary in 
localities and in varieties, so do the 
processes of curing and treatment vary. 
It is these variations that give the final- 
ly prepared leaf or manufactvzed to- 
baccos their names and special uses. 


General Forrest Saves 4 Church 


He got thar fustest 


The quasi-immortal phrase, “Git 
thar fustest with the mostest men,” 
belongs to the Confederate general, 
Nathan Bedford Forrest. Outside of 
this quotation, General Forrest is, for 
the average reader, no more than a 
vague personality of Civil War days 
who fought on the rebel side as a most 
successful, if almost totally illiterate, 
cavalry leader. He deserves a better 
fate. 

Biographies of Forrest give full ac- 
counts of his very active life, recount- 
ing how at the age of 16 he became 
the main support of a large family, 
telling of his shrewd trading in horses 
and cattle, of the cotton plantations he 
acquired in Mississippi and Arkansas, 
not suppressing even his trade in 
Negro slaves. The article devoted to 
him in the Dictionary of American 
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Biography records that “his courage 
in cold blood was as great as in the 
heat of battle” and adds, “Alone and 
with no other weapon than a knife, 
he once overawed and dispersed a mob 
bent on lynching.” No printed source, 
however, tells of a similar incident in 
the Confederate general’s life which is 
very likely the real story. The occasion 
for recalling this happening is the cen- 
tenary celebration of St. Peter’s Church 
in Memphis, Tenn., which occurred in 
May of this year. 

The incident takes us back to 1856. 
Knownothingism then still flourished 
against Catholics in the U. S., at a time 
when the brick and mortar age of the 
Church with its ambitions and arduous 
building program had just set in. In 
that year Thomas Langdon Grace, 
O.P., pastor of St. Peter’s (and later 
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bishop of St. Paul, Minn.), decided to 
replace the original little church with 
the present Gothic structure, Father 
Grace had just had the new building 
under roof so that services could be 
held in it, when an unruly mob of 
Knownothing agitators and their fol- 
lowers resolved to cut short the grow- 
ing success of the Catholic Church in 
Memphis, by burning the new St. 
Peter’s to the ground. Here it was that 
Nathan Bedford Forrest stepped into 
the picture. 

Father Victor F, O’Daniel tells the 
story as he heard it from Mrs. John 
Lilly, a member of St. Peter’s parish, 
who was living at the time of the 
incident: They had gathered in some 
cotton sheds on Third St. opposite 
the church and were preparing to at- 
tack the edifice. General Forrest heard 
of this just as he had heard of and 
witnessed previously other vicious 
though less violent acts of the Know- 
nothings. He determined to take a 
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hand in the proceedings and employed 
the same circling tactics which later 
were to make him famous in the war 
between the states. Racing around in 
front of the mob already on the move 
toward the building singled out for 
destruction, he confronted them with 
the terrifying face characteristic of him 
when in anger. In his hand he bran- 
dished menacingly a horse pistol, and 
informed them that the first man who 
raised a finger against the church 
would receive the gun’s contents. At 
that time there were certainly members 
of the mob who also were armed, but 
evidently none of them cared to shoot 
it out with Forrest, who even then 
was highly respected not only for fair 
play but also for his reputation to back 
it up with a gun. 

Thus, by the prompt and vigorous 
action of the future Confederate gen- 
eral who got “thar fustest” not “with 
the mostest men” but alone, was St. 
Peter’s saved. 


Note for Winchell 


Before houses had eaves troughs, the rain ran down the thatch 
and fell on the ground. Whenever an inquisitive neighbor clapped his 
face against the windowpane to hear what he could from within, the 
droppings from the eaves smote him on the pate and trickled down 
his neck. And so we still call keyhole detectives eavesdroppers. 


George Coulter quoted in the Irish Digest (June °41). 
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Streamlined hate 


Although it is a prison offense to 
be a Jehovah Witness in Canada, and 
Australia has banned the cult because 
of its distinctly subversive influences, 
their sound trucks and door-to-door 
solicitors cover every part of this coun- 
try, giving even the remotest rural 
areas a full share of attention. They 
are as much a nuisance in the sparsely 
settled districts of Montana and Idaho 
as they are in the streets of eastern 
cities, 

The cult has always been a dangerous 
menace to American institutions, due 
to its subversive teachings; and right 
now, when the nation is striving for 
the greatest possible unity, its cam- 
paigns should be the vital concern of 
all patriotic Americans. 

There are two main ways in which 
subversive agents gain their ends: first, 
they try to create a lack of confidence 
in the present system of government 
by pointing out faults, and advocating 
a supposedly more desirable form; sec- 
ondly, by disrupting national unity by 
inciting intolerance, hatred and bigotry 
against certain national groups, usually 
That the Witnesses use 
both of these methods is most definitely 
proved by verbatim quotations from 
the hundred or so books and pam- 
phlets they distribute to the public. 


minorities. 






Witness Jehovah's Witnesses 


By H. C. McGINNIS 


Condensed from the Vincentian* 


In one of their major books, of 
which over 24% millions have been 
printed, the reader finds this: “Now, 
after many centuries of laborious effort 
on the part of man to establish a satis- 
factory government, the people see that 
the governments of earth are not only 
unsatisfactory but unrighteous.” In the 
same volume, “Judge” Rutherford, the 
cult’s leader, describes the U. S. gov- 
ernment as “a wicked government that 
oppresses and does injustice to the 
people.” In another book Rutherford 
goes on: “Can the American govern- 
ment endure? The answer is emphati- 
cally, ‘No!’ The terrible suffering, 
distress, and unrighteousness now pre- 
vailing in this land of plenty should 
be sufficient cause for sober-minded 
persons to consider the reason and the 
remedy therefore.” In another part of 
this same book, the Judge says: 
“The American government has been 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. It cannot endure. Together 
with all other nations, it soon shall 
fall.” 

Naturally, if one is against all forms 
of government tried by man so far, 
one must have something definitely 
better to offer in replacement. The 
Witnesses have their solution all ready. 


The idea is that there shall be no 


*1405 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. July, 1941. 
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formal governments and that the world 
will be ruled from heaven. Rutherford 
seems to realize, though, that certain 
officials are necessary, so he proposes 
to establish a rule of “princes.” These 
princes he expects to raise from the 
dead. They shall include Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, David and many other 
Biblical characters who have been dead 
several thousand years. These “ancient 
worthies will be,” according to the 
cult’s pronouncements, “back on earth 
as perfect men within a comparatively 
short time.” 

The Judge evidently has received 
word that these princes he intends to 
resurrect did not enjoy their original 
surroundings when on earth, for he 
has arranged to domicile them in San 
Diego. Here he has had erected a 
$75,000 mansion for them, though he 
and Mrs. Rutherford have tenanted it 
since its completion. However, out of 
deference to the possible homesickness 
of these folks who knew only Asia 
Minor in their days, he has had the 
grounds surrounding the mansion 
landscaped to include date palms and 
other trees and shrubs known to the 
Euphrates valley. 

The second way in which subversive 
elements conduct their insidious de- 
structiveness is to create bigotry and 
intolerance against certain national 
groups. The cult is tops here. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses openly charge 
Catholics with being America’s fifth 
column, Rutherford claiming: “The 


September 


nazis, fascists, and communists are all 
for a corporate state and all determined 
to destroy republics. The ‘hierarchy of 
authority’ of the Catholic system are 
working with these totalitarians to rule 
the earth.” In another place he says: 
“The real ‘fifth column’ in America 
is organized and carried on by ‘Cath- 
olic Action.’” He further says: “It will 
be found that there are at least 10 
million ‘fifth columnists’ in America, 
and that 90% of them are under the 
absolute control of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. Germany, which is out- 
wardly ruled by the fanatic Hitler, is 
secretly ruled by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and the devil.” 

Nearly 50,000 Witnesses go from 
door to door almost daily, playing 
phonograph records and distributing 
the tracts which spread this poisonous 
doctrine. Their sound trucks go 
through streets, blaring out the cardi- 
nal points of their weird doctrine. Their 
preachments do everything possible to 
convince non-Catholics that Catholics 
are working day and night, not only 
to destroy America but to destroy all 
democratic civilization. Decent-think- 
ing and clearheaded non-Catholics con- 
sistently refuse the Witnesses an audi- 
ence; but, sad to say, there are still 
millions of bigoted and _ intolerant 
Americans who seize upon such state- 
ments, never questioning their truth 
or sanity. It is lies of this kind that, 
when spread among a nation’s ig- 
norant, disrupt in a most deadly man- 
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ner the national unity of a people. 

That there is a close parallel between 
communism and Jehovah’s Witnesses 
is plainly seen when one becomes 
familiar with the cult’s doctrines. Both 
are dead set against all forms of re- 
ligion. One of the cult’s choice utter- 


ances is: “God never intended that 


Christians should rule this evil world.” 
Insisting that “religion is the most 
devastating racket ever invented or 


practiced upon a people,” the cult at- 
tacks every Church and every denomi- 
nation as being inventions of the devil. 
“Christian religion,” it preaches, “is 
a misnomer, because it is against Christ 
and against God.” It is surprising that 
millions of people, both in America 
and elsewhere, believe such idiotic 
statements, but the records prove there 
are many who do. Although the cult 
insists the Catholic Church is wrong 
in almost every detail of its doctrines, 
it also insists Protestants aren’t any 
better, for, “In many of the so-called 
‘Protestant’ churches the clergymen are 
Catholic Jesuits, pretending to serve 
Protestants but in fact deceiving the 
unsuspecting and leading them into the 
fascist camp.” So like communism, the 
cult attempts to destroy all Christian 
faiths, both by attacks from without 
and by creating hatred and bigotry 
denominations. 


among the various 


Nothing would please communists and 
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Jehovah’s Witnesses more than to see 
all Christian denominations blasted 
from the face of the earth. 

Communists would destroy world 
governments in favor of communism 
ruled from Moscow; Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses would do the same, only their 
theocracy would issue its ukases from 
San Diego. 

A survey of those honored institu- 
tions (such as the marriage ceremony) 
which the Reds hate so much, will 
show many of them also included as 
pet hates in the cult’s prospectus, There 
was no formal ceremony when Adam 
and Eve were joined together, they 
argue, so therefore why should there 
be such a practice now? Good old 
common-law marriage is good enough 
for them, they declare; although they 
do permit civil marriages where the 
laws of states make some formal con- 
tract necessary. But no priests or judges 
are holy enough, proclaims Mr. Ruth- 
erford, to join man and woman to- 
gether. 

If the dangers of this cult ended 
with their religious doctrines, it would 
be bad enough; but, unfortunately, 
their activities cover many other fields 
of human activity and very few of 
them agree with American ideals. It 
is no longer a matter of religious be- 
liefs only, it has become a matter of 
national safety. 


“This is a terrible war,” said a Sudanese batman, “a really terrible war: 
but, of course, it’s better than no war at all.” 


D. W. in the London Tablet (14 June *41). 











Peter Maurin 
By STANLEY VISHNEWSKI 


Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 


Ruskin, Tolstoi, Thoreau, put them 
together and you will have a composite 
picture of Peter Maurin. A “modern 
apostle on the bum” he styles himself. 
He has the simplicity of a child, and 
the wisdom that is not the wisdom of 
this world, two qualities that endear 
him to those who fall under his charm. 
He has been known to deliver a lecture 
before a highly distinguished group of 
educators, and immediately thereafter 
to discuss social problems with the un- 
employed of Union Square. By prince 
or pauper, intellectual or worker, Peter 
is accepted and respected for his knowl- 
edge. 

Last year Peter was invited to dinner 
at the home of an eminent professor. 
When Peter arrived, the professor’s wife 
thought, from his shabby appearance, 
that he had come to read the gas meter, 
so she sent him to the basement. Peter 
stayed there until the professor return- 
ed and corrected matters, 

Then there was the time when Peter 
was introduced from a lecture platform 
as Dr. Maurin. When asked from what 
university he was graduated, Peter re- 
plied, “Union Square.” Peter smiles 
when he repeats the story, “And never 
again have they called me Dr. Maurin.” 

Peter is gnarled and shabby. If he 
stopped you on the street, you would 





Radical, like the popes 


think him a panhandler. Yet this shab- 
by man is revered and admired by 
thousands who consider him their lead- 
er; this is the man responsible for the 
House of Hospitality movement, the 
purpose of which is to give shelter and 
aid to the poor and unemployed; this 
is the man who devised a new form of 
writing which he calls Easy Essays. By 
means of these Easy Essays he attempts 
to put the profound thought of the 
ages in a clear and concise form. 

Peter is always at home to callers. 
Home to Peter, when he is not some- 
where else, is St. Joseph’s Hospice, 115 
Mott St., New York City, in the heart 
of Little Italy. 

You are just as likely to find Peter 
engaged in a conversation with a bish- 
op as on his hands and knees scrubbing 
the floor, He is a true Franciscan. This 
particular afternoon I found him with 
his head bowed upon his chest, busy 
thinking up one of his famous Easy 
Essays. He was surrounded by mounds 
of books and papers, and his frayed 
coat was padded with clippings and 
pamphlets. 

“Peter,” I asked, “didn’t people con- 
sider you crazy when you first started 
talking to them about hospitality, and 
about giving up your job to work for 
God?” 


*Huntington, Ind. July 27, 1941. 
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Peter chuckled out loud, as he an- 
swered in his sing-song Easy Essay 
style: 


The other fellow says 
that I am queer: 
and that he is normal, 
When he says that I am queer 
he means I am queer to him. 
I may be queer to him, 
but he is queerer to me, 
and he being queerer to me 
than I am queer to him, 
he hasn’t a chance 
to make me normal. 
So I am trying to make him queer 
so we can both be normal. 


Peter is one of 23 children born of 
French peasants in the south of France. 
At an early age he came to this country 
to try to make his fortune. Unskilled 
at a trade, he joined the host of migra- 
tory workers, and for many years work- 
ed at digging ditches, lumberjacking, 
and hundreds of construction jobs. 

His spare time was profitably spent 
in the public libraries where, laborious- 
ly, he would study books on economics 
and history. Peter’s formal schooling 
had ended in the 2nd grade, and he 
felt the need of a cultural background 
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if he was to become articulate in car- 
rying out his program for social reform. 
By dint of reading Peter slowly acquir- 
ed the vast background in history, eco- 
nomics and philosophy which amazes 
learned men. 

Peter is a man of action, as well as a 
man of thought. His program for 
social reform is simplicity itself, and 
perhaps for that reason a stumbling 
block to many: people are hungry and 
homeless, therefore provide food and 
shelter in houses of hospitality; people 
need work, therefore provide farming 
communes where “the workers will be 
given a chance to become scholars and 
the scholars to become workers.” Vol- 
untary poverty and the works of mercy 
are the techniques to be used by staff 
members to put over this simple, Chris- 
tian program. 

Though the movement has succeed- 
ed beyond his fondest expectations; 
though there are thousands of young 
men and women whose lives have been 
changed by his influence; though there 
are hospices in 30 cities, where more 
than 5,000 of the poor are taken care 
of daily, yet Peter has lost none of his 
charm and simplicity. He is still Peter 
to those who know and love him. 


Famous former movie players: the Duchess of Windsor who received $5 
a day as a Hollywood extra when she was plain Wally Simpson; Leon Trotsky 
who played a bit in the film, Rasputin, at Fort Lee, N. Y., for $3 a day; and 
Benito Mussolini who appeared as an extra at $2 a day when Samuel Goldwyn 
filmed the Eternal City in Rome, 20 years ago. 





The Ave Maria (2 Aug. ’41). 





Boys Town and Hollywood 


By JOHN DUNNE 


Schism at a preview 


Condensed from the Los Angeles Tidings* 


One of the major studios invited 
us, along with a couple of hundred 
other reverends and half-reverends of 
various ilk, to the preview of a picture 
called Men of Boys Town. 

The manner of the invitation was 
supercolossal. Almost two weeks ahead 
of time it arrived in the shape of an 
urgent telegram, so long that we were 
almost afraid to read it, thinking that 
all belonging to us had died suddenly. 
Anyway we were thrilled to death, and 
hastened to call up the studio and say 
that of course we would come. 

A week later another telegram, even 
longer than the first, arrived, inviting 
us to the same thing again. It was fol- 
lowed by a telephone call from a studio 
official with a soothing voice. By that 
time, we regret to record, such being 
the vanity of the human heart, we 
were beginning to stand in consider- 
able awe of ourselves. 

The day arrived, and we were there 
bright and early. Studio cops ushered 
us courteously to a crowd gathered in 
little groups outside a great dining hall. 
Everybody was talking with that brittle 
cheerfulness common to those who de- 
vote their lives to the high cause of 
moral uplift. 

Luncheon was served in a big hall 
decorated with flags. A string band was 


playing softly. Later it was replaced 
by a full orchestra and a vested boys’ 
choir. Photographers were dodging 
about, snapping flash bulbs at people. 

Even though it was Lent, we ate 
some of the lunch, lest our austerity 
embarrass some of our more voracious 
neighbors. Then came the introductions, 
Bishops and rabbis, Boy Scout leaders 
and labor union officials, politicians and 
movie stars. All were applauded. We 
noticed quite a bit of difference in the 
applause though. 

At one of the end tables the folks 
gave religious leaders a perfunctory 
hand without even turning their heads, 
but these same heads were swivelled 
almost off their shoulders when stately 
movie queens rose to take a bow, and 
the applause, to our aging ears, seemed 
a good deal more enthusiastic than that 
given to the pillars of righteousness. 

Afterwards came the orator. Flawless 
perfection of polished periods to which 
everybody listened with pleasure, and 
promptly forgot. 

Of course there was the usual com- 
ment referring to the presence of Cath- 
olic and Protestant bishops and a rabbi 
seated at the same table; it seems to be 
a matter of perpetual surprise that 
these gentlemen are able to have a bite 
of lunch together without crowning 


*3241 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. April 18, 1941. 
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each other with the crockery. The 
speaker always says, as one did on this 
occasion, that it is only in America this 
could happen and thank God for it. 
The crowd always applauds. 

The inference seems to be that in 
every other country, bishops, Catholic 
and Protestant, and rabbis are wild and 
hairy specimens that cannot be intro- 
duced without leashes on their collars, 
lest they tear each other’s throats. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth, 
of course. These are uniformly very 
courteous gentlemen, well skilled in the 
gentle art of not getting on each other’s 
nerves too much, and contributing no 
small amount of urbanity to a world 
suffering from a surfeit of the same. 

Well, finally we all adjourned to the 
comfortable seats of the projection room 
to see Men of Boys Town and, having 
seen it, we personally thought it abso- 
lutely putrid. We are really ashamed 
of ourselves for thinking like this, 
everybody being so nice to us, what 
with the telegrams and all. But there 
it is, and we can do nothing about it. 

We hasten to add though, that we 


seem to be alone in this. Everybody we 
spoke to afterwards seemed highly 
pleased, and said it was a great picture. 
It must be our glands or something. 

To our way of thinking it fairly 
slopped over with sickly mush, and not 
even the splendid artistry of Spencer 
Tracy could altogether redeem it. 
Heads and guards of state reform 
schools are pretty low just now in pub- 
lic estimation, but surely there is no 
need of picturing them, or any other 
Americans, as physically and mentally 
deformed brutes who take a deliberate 
and sadistic pleasure in ill treating all 
kids, 

In this vehicle they are pictured as 
being more brutally and_ senselessly 
cruel than Hollywood has ever succeed- 
ed in portraying the Germans, and you 
know how Hollywood is about Ger- 
mans. 

What with the number of clergy 
concerned with the success of the pic- 
ture, we hope that this opinion is io 
no way contrary to faith or morals. If 
it is, we hereby in advance withdraw 
it completely. 


The business of using the correct form of address to a bishop or an arch- 
bishop has always been a bugbear to us. So, we resolved to investigate at first 
hand how the prelates themselves managed the formalities. In the St. Paul, 
Minn., depot the entire hierarchy was assembling to greet the papal legate to 
the Eucharistic Congress, Cardinal Dougherty. Two bishops ran across each 
other for the first time in quite a while, it seemed. We listened. “Hello, Harry, 
how in the world are you?” asked one. “Just fine, Father, and you?” replied 


the other. We are still in the dark. 


Clifford Manning in Novena Notes (11 July *4i). 





By PHILIP PRIME, S.J. 


The Memoir of St. Perpetua 






Nonchalance 


Condensed from the Ecclesiastical Record* 


St. Perpetua wrote a memoir while 
in prison, continuing it up to the eve 
of her martyrdom. It is about the 
length of a long letter, and is written 
rather as one writes a letter: very mat- 
ter of fact and plain, personal, without 
the least explanation of circumstances 
or introduction to the people concerned. 

Perpetua’s style seems to me school- 
girlish. She was only 22, and probably 
learned reading and writing at home. 
Her grammar (rather, the lack of it) 
is confusing; the sentences begin in the 
middle and end when she is tired of 
them. Her vocabulary is very limited. 
If it is not slang she uses, it is at least 
local Latin. She was a native of the 
Roman province of Africa, born prob- 
ably in the great city of Carthage in 
181 a.p. of good family. She seems 
not to have been of Roman citizenship 
(else she would not have been thrown 
to the beasts, but decapitated), but she 
probably had some Italian blood in her 
veins. Her husband may have been 
dead, or perhaps he is not mentioned 
in the memoir simply because he did 
not take any prominent part in the 
events of her captivity. That would be 
quite like Perpetua. She writes for 
those who know all about her, not for 
posterity, never guessing that her sim- 
ple words would still be read in the 


churches 200 years later, and preached 
on by St. Augustine. 

Her father was a pagan, and at the 
time of her arrest she was a catechu- 
men. From the memoir it would seem 
that she was under surveillance. She 
does not trouble to explain circum- 
stances. But opportunity was found for 
her and her companions to receive 
Baptism. 

She keeps her exclamation marks for 
the prison, to which she was taken a 
few days later. 

“I was very frightened, because | 
had never known such darkness. What 
a dreadful day! the overpowering heat 
on account of the crowding and the 
roughness of the soldiers! and besides, 
I was torn with anxiety for my baby.” 

Didn’t you know she had a baby? 
Oh, she thought you knew that! He 
was a boy, only a few months old, and 
he couldn’t live without her. But a 
Roman prison was not the place for a 
young mother with her baby in her 
arms, 

It was, however, an easy matter to 
bribe Roman soldiers, and this was at 
once done by the deacons Tertius and 
Pomponius, whose dangerous office it 
was to serve the confessors in prison. 
So after a few hours of horror, Per- 
petua and her companions were taken 


*41-42 Nassau St., Dublin, Ireland. June, 1941. 
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to a better part of the jail. The deacons 
came in company with Perpetua’s 
mother and one of her brothers, and 
they brought her little son, already 
fainting with starvation. She com- 
forted them all, though she wept when 
she saw them crying over her. They 
came often to bring the baby, which 
was her chief anxiety; so after a few 
days she began to keep him with her 
“and at once I grew stronger, and my 
cell became like a palace to me, and I 
would rather be there than anywhere 
else in the world.” 

One day Saturus, who was in prison 
with her, said, “My lady sister, you are 
now in high favor, and you could ask 
for a vision to show you whether we 
are to suffer or whether we shall be 
given leave.” (They regularly used 
military technical terms when talking 
about Christian things.) “And I, who 
knew I was on easy terms with our 
Lord, for whose sake I had suffered so 
much, confidently promised him, say- 
ing, ‘I'll tell you tomorrow.’ ” 

So she asked for a vision, and a 
Vision was given to her in a dream. 
She saw a golden ladder from earth to 
heaven, the golden ladder of martyr- 
dom. It was so narrow that only one 
could go up at a time, for a martyr’s 
death is as lonely as anyone else’s. 
Golden though it was, it passed 
through a long vista of sharp swords, 
barbs and hooks “so that if anyone 
climbed carelessly, or withdrew his 
eyes from upward gaze” he would be 
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caught fast and wounded. Such is 
martyrdom. And the golden ladder was 
guarded by a dragon at the foot. 

First Perpetua saw Saturus climb 
up. All she tells us of him is that he 
gave himself up for her and her com- 
panions after they had been arrested. 
He also left a little memoir of a vision 
before his martyrdom. When he came 
to the top he stood and said, “I am 
waiting for you, Perpetua. But see that 
the dragon does not bite you.” And 
she answered, “It shall not hurt me, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Then she went boldly up to the ladder, 
and the dragon shrank away from her 
in fear, and as she took the first step 
up, she trod upon its head. When she 
came to the top she saw a wide park, 
and in the midst of it a young shep- 
herd with his sheep. The early Christ- 
ians seem always to have imagined our 
Lord like that. About Him on all 
sides were many thousands in white 
garments, standing. It is difficult to 
make a consistent picture of it, but the 
meaning of each detail in turn is clear 
enough. As He saw Perpetua coming, 
the Shepherd “raised His head, and 
said, ‘I am glad you have come, My 
little one.’” 

Well, there is Perpetua’s idea of 
heaven: to hear our Lord say to her, 
“I am glad you have come, My little 
one.” That was worth a martyrdom. 
At the sound of the “Amen” of the 
white-robed saints, she awoke “still 
tasting I know not what sweetness.” 
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She told the vision to Saturus, and 
they knew it signified their coming 
passion, “and we gave up all worldly 
hope.” 

The day for their trial was now set- 
tled, and Perpetua’s worried father 
came from the city to try to shake her 
resolution, saying: “ “My daughter, pity 
my gray hairs; spare your father, if I 
am worthy that you should call me 
father. With these hands I have 
brought you to the flower of your age. 
I have loved you more than all your 
brothers. Think of your grieving broth- 
ers. Think of your mother, and of your 
son, who cannot survive you. Lay aside 
your self-will, if you do not want to 
bring us all to shame. None of us 


will speak freely again, if you should 
suffer anything.’ 

“So my father spoke out of his love, 
kissing my hands, and throwing him- 
self at my feet, and with tears calling 


me not daughter, but lady. And I 
grieved for his gray hairs, for of all 
my family he alone would not rejoice 
at my passion. And I comforted him, 
saying, ‘What happens in the court will 
be God’s will. We are not in our own 
keeping but in God’s.”’” I do not 
suppose the pagan father understood 
the comfort Perpetua offered him. 
The long delay between Perpetua’s 
arrest and her trial was probably due 
to the death of Minucius Timinianus, 
who had governed Africa as proconsul 
on behalf of the Roman senate; for 
only the supreme magistrate in each 
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province had the power of life and 
death. However, extraordinary powers 
were now conferred upon Hilarianus, 
the emperor’s financial agent or pro- 
curator. The court was held in the 
basilica, adjoining the forum at Carth- 
age. An immense crowd collected at 
the rumor that the Christians were up 
for trial. 

The prisoners were interrupted at 
dinner and taken from prison to the 
court. Each one singly mounted to the 
bar, was questioned, and confessed his 
Christianity. Perpetua’s turn came. As 
she went up to the bar, her father 
dragged her back. With her infant in 
his arms he pleaded, “Take pity on 
your infant.” But Perpetua drew her- 
self free. The procurator gently re- 
monstrated with her: “ ‘Spare your 
father’s old age, and your son’s infancy. 
Offer sacrifice for the safety of the em- 
perors. But I answered: ‘I will not 
do it.’ ‘Are you a Christian?’ ‘I am a 
Christian.’ My father rose to drag me 
down, but Hilarianus ordered him to 
be removed, and he was struck with 
the rod. My father’s hurt pained me as 
if I had been struck, so did I grieve 
for his pitiable old age. Then Hilaria- 
nus addressed us all and condemned 
us to the beasts, and we went back to 
prison rejoicing.” 

Her father probably resolved after 
the trial to have no more to do with 
Perpetua. When she sent to him, 
through Pomponius, for her baby, he 
refused to let the child go. But God, 
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lest she should be overwhelmed with 
grief, freed both mother and child 
from the need of one another, and took 
from her all anxiety. 

The evening of that last day, after 
Perpetua had finished writing, was 
spent in company with some Christians 
who came out from the city to the 
camp to bid them farewell. Idle sol- 
diers looked in through the bars, and 
reminded them of their approaching 
fate, hoping, perhaps, to see fear in 
their eyes. In a cheerful mood the 
prisoners spent their last hours cele- 
brating an agape, a fraternal meal in 
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commemoration of our Lord’s Last 
Supper. 

They suffered the customary scourg- 
ing. Then they were chained to the 
innocent beasts which were to be their 
executioners, while the guilty beasts 
upon the seats of the stadium gasped 
and howled with vicious pleasure. A 
mad cow was brought out in mockery 
of the sex of the women. Perpetua was 
thrown, but not wounded badly. When 
a quivering youth was sent to stab the 
lingerers (it was part of his training as 
a gladiator, to harden his nerve) Per- 
petua guided his unsteady hand. 


s 


Deportment Department 


“Clothes don’t make the man,” it is true—nor the lady—but they 
can be made to show respect. It’s all right to dress for church according 
to the weather; nevertheless, dress becomingly. You know what we mean. 


Moreover, so act. Each time you pass before the blessed Sacrament, 
genuflect. To genuflect means to touch the floor with your right knee. 


We have secret information that pastors are uniting in a movement 
for the extermination of gum masticators. Definitely, the kneeling bench 
is no place for slightly-used gum. Better, park it on a dining room chair 
at home; or on the seat in your car. 


Communists give 10°% of their earnings in the cause of world revolu- 


tion. Do you, Sir Catholic, get the point? 


Having your tonsils yanked, eh? Don’t gripe because your over- 
burdened pastor doesn’t get to the hospital. You’re only one among perhaps 
a thousand parishioners—and, anyway, you didn’t let him know. Get 
acquainted with the Catholic chaplain at the hospital. 


Regardless of your pastor’s personality, keep your jittery tongue under 
control. Maybe he isn’t perfect in every respect. He doesn’t pretend to 
be. Your innuendoes, in the long run, only debase you and injure the 
Church; not him. 

[Readers are invited to report instances of bad (or good) deportment.—Ed. } 





The Blind See 


By C. J. McNEILL 


Employers take notice 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


Five years ago, William Cardinal 
O’Connell established the Catholic 
Guild for the Blind to coordinate and 
extend the services then being per- 
formed for the blind. Immediately 
there was widespread interest in the 
new organization. The Massachusetts 
Division of the Blind, hospitals and 
other institutions, public and private 
welfare agencies, priests and nuns, doc- 
tors and nurses were turning to the 
guild for advice and assistance in ren- 
dering to Catholic blind persons the 
manifold services that make up a well- 
rounded program of aid to the sight- 
less. 

In the first four years of its opera- 
tion, the guild gave assistance to more 
than 1,600 persons. To some it gave 
money, for others it found jobs, for 
many it provided recreation, and to 
all it brought rich spiritual treasures. 

Today the guild carries on a pro- 


gram of religious, charitable, educa- 


tional, and social activities that is gain- 
ing nation-wide recognition, and, as 
the work becomes known, similar 
Catholic organizations are springing 
up in other cities. 

Director of the guild in Boston is 
Father John J. Connolly, whose head- 
quarters are at 49 Franklin St. Father 
Connolly has a capable assistant in 


young Father Thomas J. Carroll, and 
the two priests can call on dozens of 
lay persons for help in their work, The 
guild operates through five separate 
chapters, three of which are devoted to 
the promotion of retreats. Of the 
others, one, Our Lady’s chapter, per- 
forms material charity for the blind, 
and the fifth, St. Paul’s chapter, seeks 
to find jobs for sightless persons who 
are able to work. 

“Don’t feel sorry for the blind. Help 
them to help themselves.” That might 
well be the slogan of the guild. Given 
half a chance, the blind can make their 
own way in life and have a good time 
doing it. And that is all they want: 
an opportunity to prove that they can 
be useful members of a society that 
too often insists on treating them like 
burdens. 

The guild itself does not give voca- 
tional training to the sightless, but it 
does try to find opportunities for such 
training. And it has seen many of its 
clients, trained through agencies like 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
in Watertown, win their way to suc- 
cess in a dozen fields of endeavor. 

The blind have great capabilities for 
certain kinds of work, and they re- 
spond readily to training. A manual 
skill may mean for them the difference 
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between self-reliance and constant de- 
pendency. The guild seeks out oppor- 
tunities for clients who have special 
aptitudes to receive training and, when 
necessary, provides the tools of work 
for trained persons. 

Jane Smith may be on the point of 
complete discouragement because she 
cannot work outside her home. There 
are few paying jobs that she can per- 
form in her room, but a typewriter 
would make it possible for her to earn 
something towards her own support. 
Well, the guild will manage to get her 
the machine. 

And more than one person can 
thank the guild for finding him or her 
a job. As all agencies that are con- 
cerned with the placement of blind 
workers know, it takes great pains and 
great patience to prepare the blind for 
self-supporting tasks. But far harder 
than this task is that of teaching the 
public that the blind are capable of per- 
forming useful labor and doing it well. 
Most employers have never even con- 
sidered the possibility of hiring blind 
workers, Many of them are not will- 
ing to do so now, despite the fact that 
some of the country’s great industrial- 
ists, among them Henry Ford, have 
expressed their satisfaction with the per- 
formance of the blind workers whom 
they employ. 

But gradually the guild is getting its 
point across. Through the publicity 
it has given to the accomplishments of 
the sightless, the people of the Boston 


archdiocese are aware that the blind 
are proving their worth as teachers and 
lawyers, stenographers and switchboard 
operators, factory workers, and home 
craftsmen. Many of the blind are par- 
ticularly suited for such work as can- 
ing chairs, weaving baskets, making 
mats and brooms, or tuning pianos: 
the traditional trades of the blind. 

There is fun in the work of the 
guild’s “friendly visitors,’ who give 
much of their time to reading for the 
blind or simply visiting with sightless 
shut-ins, Time hangs heavy on the 
hands of those who cannot work or 
who must live alone. To them a friend- 
ly visitor can bring new joy in living, 
the joy that comes only from warm, 
human companionship. Visitor and 
visitee arrange their own meeting time 
and plan their own activities. The 
visits may go on for years, with the 
same person calling regularly on the 
same blind friend. Among the best 
visitors are persons who, blind them- 
selves, devote their time to cheering up 
their less fortunate fellows. Sometimes 
the blind lead the blind very well in- 
deed! 


All of this social and charitable work 


is important and interesting, but it is 
only a means to the greater end for 
which the guild labors: the religious 
education and the spiritual care of the 


blind. 

No opportunity for teaching Christ’s 
doctrine to the sightless has been neg- 
lected. Greatest boon to the catechetical 
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program of the guild was the decision 
of Dr. Gabriel Farrell and the trustees 
of Perkins Institution to set aside defi- 
nite school hours for the religious in- 
struction of their students. That was 
in the fall of 1939. Since then, Father 
Carroll and 11 Sisters of St. Joseph 
have conducted weekly classes for stu- 
dents in both upper and lower schools 
at Perkins, which is the Massachusetts 
state school for the blind. 

Gradually the guild is building up 
a braille library of select religion texts 
for use in the classroom and in the 
homes of the blind. Volunteer workers 
transcribe needed books and pamphlets 
into braille. Texts that will be widely 
used are mechanically transcribed at 
the National Braille Press, where most 
of the work is actually done by blind 
persons. 

It is at the National Braille Press 
that the braille edition of the Catholic 
Digest is published. Arranged through 
the guild in Boston, publication of the 
Digest in braille may well become an 
outstanding factor in keeping the 
Catholic blind close to the Church. 
Many sighted persons have been glad 
to donate $10 to provide some blind 


person or group with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Digest in braille. 

The educational work of the guild 
does not end with religious instruction, 
The organization helps gifted students 
to obtain a complete education, and in 
1940 it announced that it had secured 
five scholarships for blind students who 
wished to pursue higher studies. 

Most important of all the guild’s 
work is its purely religious activity, 
which stresses the retreat movement. 
Essential to this program is the work 
of the guild’s guide service and motor 
corps. Members of the motor corps 
pick up the blind at their homes and 
drive them to the retreat houses. There 
the retreatants are taken over by vol- 
unteer guides, who make them imme- 
diately at home in their new surround- 
ings and attend to all their needs. 
What seems to impress outsiders most 
are the guides helping retreatants into 
and out of the confessional and up to 
the altar at Communiontime. Guides 
may also be seen walking with retreat- 
ants through the grounds, saying the 
Rosary or making the Stations of the 
Cross. The Boston blind, at least, are 
seeing Christ in spirit. 


For millions today home means only a filling station by day and a parking 


place at night. 


From the pamphlet You Can Defend Americs. 








So Youre Criticized? 


Take it and like it 


By MICHAEL J. CURLEY 


Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


Since Adam and Eve first ate 


that forbidden fruit, nothing is more 
common in everybody’s life than criti- 
cism. Sometimes you give it; more 
often you receive it. A part of it is in 
praise of you, but most of it goes 
against you. But it is in every mortal’s 
life, and the sooner you wake up to the 
fact the better. No matter what your 
intentions and motives may be, what 
you do will be judged by others, and 
unless you live on a deserted island, 
you are going to have to take it. 

Great leaders, famous statesmen and 
men of God, not to speak of less fa- 
vored humans, have had their best ac- 
tions criticized, John Adams thought 
so little of George Washington’s men- 
tal caliber that he once shook his fist at 
the portrait of the Father of his coun- 
try and exclaimed in a squeaky voice, 
“If that woodenhead had not kept 
his mouth shut, he would have been 
found out!’ Edward Stanton, cabinet 
officer in the trying days of the Civil 
War, once referred to President Lin- 
as “the baboon of the White 
House.” There is a tradition that says 
that Richard Henry Lee sneered when 
he read the draft of Thomas Jefferson’s 
Declaration of Independence because it 
had been taken in part from the trea- 


coln 


tise on government by the English 


philosopher, Locke. And in the early 
days of the present century, Woodrow 
Wilson declared that William Jennings 
Bryan had no brains. 

Even saints have come in for their 
share of adverse criticism. St. Francis 
Xavier was accused of traveling too 
much; the Little Flower when ap- 
pointed to teach novices at the age of 
20 heard an older Sister say, “At your 
age, Sister, you should be learning to 
rule yourself rather than be giving 
direction to others.” There is the in- 
cident, too, of the Redemptorist supe- 
rior who sent a lay brother, St. Gerard 
Majella, to another superior with the 
note, “I send you a worthless lay 
brother.” 

Since you are in for it, why not try 
to turn criticism to your advantage? 
It can be made a valuable by-product. 
White-heat resentment about it will 
bring no gain. Your first spasm of 
angry retort may satisfy your wounded 
pride, but it will take its toll of your 
peace and joy in the long run, and if 
the resentment is allowed to fester, it 
may bring emotional outbursts that will 
make your best friends shake their 
heads at you. And even though you 
never flare up, the refusal to listen to 
criticism may rob you of many a profit- 
able lesson, for even in the saltiest re- 


*Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. August, 1941. 
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marks about your work, there is gener- 
ally some grain of truth. And if you 
are too proud to take it on the chin, 
you will never learn the truth about 
yourself. 

Weigh the criticism, its value de- 
pends on the amount of truth behind 
it. Your critics may be giving you 
some truth even though at times it is 
badly intermingled with petty jealousy 
or in some cases with ill-concealed 
pique. They have the advantage of 
seeing you as you never see yourself. 

It is bitter at times, but it is profit- 
able. It will lead to self-knowledge, 
something that is important, but diffi- 
cult to acquire. Your intentions may 
be good, but only the other fellow can 
tell you about the practice. George Lor- 
imer once wrote, “Most men get cross- 
eyed when they come to size them- 
selves up, and they see an angel instead 
of what they are trying to look at.” 
Somehow, we like to think that we are 
self-made, and too often we adore our 
makers. It was precisely because they 
concentrated on the truth of what the 
other man was saying that the saints 
often took criticism with uncommon 
meekness. They realized the possibil- 
ity that they might be wrong, in part 
at least. 

The attitude for certain types of crit- 
icism can be set down beforehand. If 
you are in political life you should 
know that a whole lot of folks agree 
with Talmadge that “brisk criticism 
is a coarse Turkish towel with which 


September 


every public man needs every day to be 
rubbed down in order to keep health. 
ful circulation.” You may discount 
very much of it, then, especially if it 1s 
criticism in a political campaign, for it 
is likely to be stage play. The day be- 
fore the Republican convention opened 
in Kansas City in 1928, Senator Curtis 
declared that Herbert Hoover should 
not be nominated, “because we don't 
want a candidate we will have to apolo- 
gize for.” Once this good senator was 
nominated to run with Hoover, how- 
ever, he swallowed his words and went 


about the land singing the praises of 
the Republican presidential nominee. 
And Woodrow Wilson, after giving off 
his statement about the lack of brains 
in William Jennings Bryan, later made 
him his secretary of state. Recent re- 
searches incline one to think that the 
man who lifted the Democratic con- 
vention to hysterical cheering in 1896 
had something more behind him than 
a good voice and a well-worded Cross 
of Gold speech. 

If you are an author and you are 
honest enough to think your work may 
be worthless, when competent judges 
tell you so, you can keep at the writing 
in spite of some blunt criticism. The 
great French Monsignor de Ségur, 
who wrote that classic, Answers to the 
Principal Objections Against Religion, 
was told by one critic that his work 
was so dull that no publisher would 
take it. In fact, it was published at 
his mother’s expense. Later, it went 
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through many hundreds of printings 
in many languages. 

If you are an inventor, you must be 
thick-skinned regarding criticism, for 
the race of inventors has always had 
a dificult time with superficial ob- 
servers. The scoffers went to work 
early on McCormick and his reaper, 
Bell and his telephone, Wright and his 
airplane and Edison and his electric 
light. And when the first American 
automobile maker, Winton, tried to 
interest a banker in his new invention, 
the financial man, aghast at the 
dreamer who was fiddling with a 
buggy that was to run without being 
hitched to a horse, told him, “You're 
crazy if you think this fool contraption 
you've been wasting your time on will 
ever displace the horse!” 

If you happen to be a man in author- 
ity, you will have to beware of little 
minds and learn to take things in pro- 
portion, especially the remarks of 
chronic critics. They are really diseased 
and need more of your pity than your 
wrath. To grow too irritated with 
them will lay you open to the charge 
that Lloyd George once leveled at 
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Woodrow Wilson: that he bothered 
too much with little men. 

If, unfortunately, you are on the re- 
ceiving end of criticism from someone 
over you, by all means take it, if you 
want to be halfway successful, espe- 
cially if it is given in anger. When a 
more serene moment comes you may 
explain your ideas with the most dip- 
lomatic words and the suavest tones 
at your command, but to defend your- 
self on the spot may unconsciously win 
for you the reputation of being “agin 
the government.” 

Some people place such a value on 
criticism that they invite it from level- 
headed friends who know them well 
enough to be candid with them. They 
are fortunate to have such critics. But 
criticism generally does not come from 
such a benevolent source. Neverthe- 
less, from friend or foe, it can be profit- 
able, if correctly faced. The minds of 
learned scholars and great saints were 
stimulated and refined by it. It was 
part of their education, the rubbing of 
mind with mind. But if you are fool- 
ish enough to let it sting you, your life 
can become an open sore. 


First priest (known by name): Father Farmer, S.J., in 1766. 
First Mass: Probably as early as 1730. 
First recorded Baptism: John Burton, by Father Farmer at New Castle, 


Feb. 8, 1766. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 





"P.M." and Chin 


Condensed from the Rock* 


There are vast leftist organiza- 
tions in the U, S. whose activities have 
aroused suspicion, and whose informa- 
tion about Western countries has long 
since been discredited. They can no 
longer tell of bravery in Spain, or of 
political power in France, or of plans 
in Sweden, or of election schemes in 
Mexico, for the day of such heroics is 
past. Nor can they tell of groups and 
meetings and bulletins in Great Brit- 
ain and Egypt and India, for these 
things are scowled on now, and reports 
of them would be sharply questioned. 
They cannot even write of triumphs 
and wonders in Soviet Russia, for the 
U. S. S. R. can no longer get its bom- 
bast believed, and its news stories only 
serve as reminders of previous dis- 
honesty. 

If Red organizations are to justify 
their existence, and leftist papers to 
continue their hold, they must have 
something to tell. What are they to do? 
There seems only one thing left: send 
someone to China, and let him come 
back with a story. It does not matter 
if the three months deemed necessary 
to “make a thorough study of condi- 
tions” are spent in a hotel beside the 
beach in Hong Kong; it can always be 
said that the correspondent was “in 
close touch with leaders of political 
thought.” In any case it is what he 


*P. O. Box 28, Hongkong, China. 
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Rat-hole journalism 


tells, and the amount of local color 
which he can impart to it, that really 
counts. Ever since Edgar Snow with 
his “red stars” and Agnes Smedley 
with her “little red devils” began to 
let their imaginations run on commu- 
nist affairs in the East, China has be- 
come the happy hunting ground for 
those who want material to keep the 
leftist fires fanned in America, and 
do not want. their information sub- 
jected to too close a scrutiny. 

The paper P. M. has taken a lead in 
this “exploit China” campaign. Hardly 
a month seems to pass that we who 
live in China do not hear of a special 
correspondent who is likely to come 
or about to come, representing P. M. 
Now it happens that P. M. is a paper 
that would not be wrongly described 
if the letters were said to stand for Pro 
Marx. It is a New York afternoon tab- 
loid. Its pronounced leftist bias has 
aroused a good deal of comment, and 
people have asked about those who 
The Saturday Eve- 
information 


were running it. 
Post 
about its staff: 


ning gives some 


“If the government had investigated 
it would have found: Leon Goodelman, 
labor reporter, former leader in the 
Young Communists’ League; James A. 
Wechsler, formerly of the Nation, who 
supported the communist presidential 
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ticket in 1936; David Ramsey, former 
communist editor and ghost writer for 
Earl Browder; Tom O’Connor, former 
leader of the communist faction in the 
Los Angeles Newspaper Guild; Harry 
Greenwald, youth editor of the League 
for Peace and Democracy; Julius Kor- 
chein, a former Russian government 
oficial, whose wife was an editor of 
the Moscow Daily News; Margaret 
Bourke-White, a devout fellow traveler; 
Elizabeth Hases, a leader in the com- 
munist-inspired League of Women 
Shoppers; Richard O. Boyer, an un- 
deviating fellow traveler; Marion Bach- 
rach, a Stalinist; Leane Zugsmith, 
another Stalinist; William Gropper, 
cartoonist of the Daily Worker and the 
New Masses; Selwyn James, former 
member of the Marylebone section of 
the community party of Great Britain; 
Tom Davin, formerly of the New 
Masses, and one might name a dozen 
other notorious communist party mem- 
bers on the initial staff of P. M.” 

It was one of this paper’s corre- 
spondents who acted towards China in 
what is probably the lowest way that 
any journalist has yet acted here. He 
went to Chungking where he was re- 
ceived and feted (as he has been feted 
and received in Hong Kong) and, un- 


der the appearance of great friendli- 


ness to the Generalissimo’s regime, was 
given all the information that a jour- 
nalist could desire. Then, after main- 
taining his show of friendship until he 
left, he twisted all the news that was 


given him in such a way as to make it 
appear that the Chungking govern- 
ment was living in deadly fear of the 
communist regime, and that two par- 
ties and two leaders divided China be- 
tween them, the communist leader’s 
picture being put opposite that of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

As this is smart journalism, accord- 
ing to P. M.’s standards, the paper had 
no hesitation in sending another rep- 
resentative a few months later, in the 
person of Ernest Hemingway, who 
spent the usual few weeks in China 
and then went off to write a series of 
articles, and probably a book, about it. 
On his return to Hong Kong he threw 
out dark hints about his thrilling ex- 
periences with the guerillas, and his 
adventures with a raiding party when 
he went disguised as a Chinese mem- 
ber of the band. (Hemingway dis- 
guised as a Chinese would be like 
Hardy disguised as Laurel!) He natu- 
rally would say nothing definite about 
it, for it was a story not to tell but to 
sell, and one that could only be “re- 
vealed” at a distance many thousand 
miles from those who would be in a 
position to question the accuracy of its 
“facts.” 

What is most serious, however, about 
Hemingway’s visit is the fact that it 
is probably the beginning of an al- 
together new and much more objec- 
tionable phase of writing about China: 
the muckraking phase. Hemingway is 
a well-known writer. When he writes 
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fiction he tries to make it look like 
fact, and when he tells what he says 
are facts he makes them read like fic- 
tion. He went to Spain during the 
Civil War, picked up an account of a 
man who blew up a bridge, and, as an 
American critic said, “blew up a short 
story” into some 500 pages. In it he 
showed his capacity for seeing bad in 
everyone and his incapacity of depict- 
ing any mind except a filthy one. 
Everything he touches he smears. 
Praising everything that he would con- 
demn in his own country, and setting 
out to idealize the Spanish “loyalists,” 


he depicted them engaged in murder, 
rape and robbery as their normal ac- 
tivity, treacherous to one another, their 
leaders unscrupulous and jealous, and 
the men and women utterly brutalized, 
If this is the way in which he writes of 
his friends one can imagine how he 
writes of others. For years Hemingway 
has been obsessed by sex and brutality 
—and now he has come to “report” 
the war in China. We await the re- 
sult, sure that we shall get anything 
but the truth, and we submit that it 
is time that we cease treating men such 
as he as messengers of friendship. 


The obituaries on George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard’s great authority on 
Shakespeare, recalled a number of the anecdotes that clustered about “Kitty” 
during his 81 years. But they missed one which may be worth reviving. 


It seems that a student in English 2 had tarried overlong in Boston the 
night before and so fell asleep in class during a reading of Macbeth. Visibly 


and audibly asleep. 


Professor Kittredge’s full white beard (the students used to say he bleached 
it with bluing) seemed to bristle at this enormity. “Jones!” he said in a voice 
that brought the miscreant to his senses, “you may proceed with the reading 


from this point.” 


A next-seat neighbor hurriedly slipped Jones a text and pointed to a line. 
But this neighbor was a rogue in Samaritan’s clothing. He had put his finger 
on a passage several scenes removed from that which the professor wanted. 


And Jones, full of relief and innocence, bobbed his aching head to the 


snowy-whiskered sage and declaimed: “The devil damn thee black, thou cream- 
fac’d loon! Where gott’st thou that goose look?” 


The response of Kitty is not recorded, 
The New York World-Telegram (30 July ’41). 








The Sermon From the Mountain 


No territorial gluttony 


Simplified by “HIERONYMUS” 


Condensed from the Glasgow Observer* 


On Pentecost Pope Pius XII sent carry out his duties; he has a safeguard 


a message of encouragement and com- 
fort. He says that Rerum Novarum was 
a gift from God coming through Leo 
down to the people. It greeted them 
with esteem and love. It went deep 
into the hearts of the workers. It made 
them feel proud to be Christians and 
citizens. It was their Magna Charta. 

The Pope now gives them three fun- 
damental principles for the new order 
they are to build when they have 
cleaned up the debris of the present 
hurricane. The Pope speaks in the 
spirit of Leo. He asks Catholics to 
enliven, to hold aloft, to spread the 
message of Rerum Novarum. 


I. Goods created by God for all men 
should flow equally to all men. 

God made man a living being. God 
gave man reason. Therefore He gave 
him the right to use the goods of the 
earth. 

But God left it to men to fix among 
themselves the way to use this right. 

No one, not even the state, can sup- 
press the right. The state should ar- 
range for everyone to be able to use 
his right. Then ownership for all 
would give peace, prosperity, and long 
life, 

Man is a person, If he is an owner 
he has a basis to use his free will to 


for his dignity as a person; he can per- 
form his personal duties to God; he 
can be a perfect man in body and soul 
worthy to go to heaven. 

To guard the rights of the person, 
to make personal duties easy to do, that 
is the “common good” which the state 
must seek. 

Mere plenty of goods doesn’t make a 
people rich if only a few share them. 
If everyone has sufficient to become a 
real person then a people can be truly 
rich. 


I]. Labor must produce material 
goods. Labor is the work of a person. 
We must labor to live. “Must” is a 
duty which must have a right. Every- 
one has a right to labor to get food 
for himself and for his children. 

It is God who gave the right, not the 
state. It is the workers and their em- 
ployers who should organize work. If 
they fail in their duty the state should 


come in to guard the “common good” 
and the personal dignity of labor. 


When the state comes in it must not 
take away other personal rights: the 
right to worship God, the right to 
marry, the rights of husband and wife, 
of father and mother, the right to 
choose a state of life, to a personal 
spiritual life, to be a priest or Religious. 


* Anchor Line Bldg., 14A St. Vincent Pl., Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. June 13, 1941. 
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III. Ownership and the family go 
together. Ownership gives the father 
the healthy liberty to bring up his 
children strong in body, good in soul. 
Then is a nation truly great, truly 
powerful, when it is a nation of owning 
families. Ownership is for the good 
of the family. A good family is the 
best of all things. Therefore everyone 
should strive to make ownership pos- 
sible for every family. 

The best kind of family ownership 
is the land, the family homestead 
where the family lives, and the fields 
which feed the family. When the fam- 
ily is rooted in its own holding it is the 
vital and most perfect cell linking 
present and future children in one. 

Nations say they are fighting for 
room to live. They themselves do not 
give the family room to live. The mind 
of the family is fettered. It is not 
allowed to have an idea of owning its 


y 
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own homestead. Take the fetters away, 
Give the family the idea. Then make 
it possible. 

“But,” you say, “there’s not enough 
land to go round.” Yes, there is dere- 
lict land waiting cultivation; families 
do emigrate to find a new homeland. 
That proves Rerum Novarum to be 
right in teaching the right of the fam- 
ily to vital space. God created the 
surface of the earth for the use of all. 
Where there are too many men and 
too little land, let families go where 
there are too few men and too much 
land. Give the newcomers a welcome 
and a plot of land to become their real 
home. Then, the overpopulated coun- 
tries will be relieved; they will have 
friends in new countries. The new 
countries will have new citizens, Na- 
tions who give, nations who receive: 
both will add to the well-being of man 


and his culture. 


Fore and Aft 


Children may tear up a_ house 
but they never break up a home. 


Yes, and when an old-fashioned 
buggy turned over, no one ran up 
to it with stretchers. 

If you're rich you can buy a 
lovely casket, but the grave looks 
about the same. 


Sometimes when you listen to a 
radio commentator you become al- 
most as confused as the speaker. 


One nice thing about a self-made 
man; he never blames anyone else. 


All we hope is that the day will 
never come when the Statue of 
Liberty puts up both hands. 


Joseph J. Quinn in the Oklahoma City Southwest Courier. 





Paderewski the Man 


Symphonies of moments 


The personality of Ignace Pade- 
rewski transcended his achievements. 
It has been aptly said that he was a 
genius who happened to play the 
piano, 

He had boundless vitality. When he 
came into a room the lights seemed to 
go up. People turned to see his splen- 
did head, and listen to his hearty 
laugh. His warm good will made one 
glad just to be with him. He was gay 
and full of fun, liking to tease his 
friends gently, and I can hear his 
chuckle when someone got off a bon 
mot. 

Generosity was the keynote of his 
nature. He spent millions on Poland, 
and no one knows how many needy 
musicians and compatriots he helped, 
forgetting his gifts at once, as do the 
generous-hearted. It was said in the 
small town where he lived that he 
never refused anybody, and the pru- 
dent Swiss were shocked by his uncal- 
culating largesse. After the war, in 
gratitude to France and England for 
their services to Poland, he refused to 
play for money in either of these coun- 
tries, or in Switzerland, where he had 
been so hospitably received. 

He was profoundly human, and as 
generous with his affection as with his 


money. He loved to make people 


By CHARLOTTE T. MURET 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


happy, and, unlike many of the ego- 
centric great, he was sensitively aware 
of the feelings of others. Most remark- 
able of all, he was generous in his judg- 
ments. He could be stern when his in- 
dignation was aroused, but in all the 
years I knew him I never heard him 
make a mean or slighting criticism of a 
rival musician or political enemy. 

His hospitality, too, was generous. 
No prince of the Renaissance enter- 
tained more freehandedly. He had set- 
tled in the little town of Morges, on 
Lake Leman, because from there he 
could easily reach all the capitals of 
Europe. The estate he bought, Riond 
Bosson, “Round Bush” in the country 
dialect, once belonged to Fouché, head 
of Napoleon’s secret police. The villa 
was somewhat garish, but it had 
charm. Its wide rooms opened upon 
the lake with Mont Blanc opposite, and 
they were full of interesting things: 
portraits of Paderewski, including the 
famous Burne-Jones profile, trophies, 
gifts, signed photographs of the famous 


people of our day. 

The household at Riond Bosson was 
enormous, There was a kind of hier- 
archy: at formal dinners only the 
Paderewskis, Mme. Wilkonska, Pader- 
ewski’s sister, and M.and Mme. Gorski, 
Mme. Paderewska’s son and daughter- 


*386 4th Ave., New York City. Aug. 1, 1941. 
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in-law were present; on less formal 
occasions a secretary or two and Mme. 
Paderewska’s adopted sister were pro- 
duced; at other times the mother of the 
secretary, a Polish student who lived 
at Riond Bosson for some ten years 
while studying at the University of 
Lausanne, and other vague personages 
appeared. When the Paderewskis 
were “alone” there were ten or twelve 
at table, 

The hospitality was lavish. At tea 
there were strange and wonderful Pol- 
ish cakes, and fine fruit, for which 
Riond Bosson was famed. This fruit 
was supposedly sold to pay for the up- 
keep of the hothouse, but judging from 
the amount eaten at Riond Bosson and 
that sent to every sick friend in the 
neighborhood, little could ever have 
reached the market. 

Paderewski employed an excellent 
chef and his cellar was famous, His 
Chateau Yquem was the best wine of 
Bordeaux that I have ever tasted, for 
he bought up almost the entire vin- 
tage of an excellent year. Yet to dine 
intimately at Riond Bosson and sit 
beside him was something of an ordeal. 
He liked his guests to have an appe- 
tite. If I helped myself modestly when 
the dish reached me, he would lean 
over and pile up my plate, willy-nilly. 

At these dinners the talk was bril- 
liant. It ranged far, and was enriched 
with stories of interesting people whom 
Paderewski had known. His learning 
was vast. He always read during his 


September 


hours of finger exercises, and he never 
forgot a face or a fact. 

Each year on his name day, July 31, 
there was a huge party at Riond Bos- 
son. The whole neighborhood was in- 
vited, and there would be a splendid 
supper, torrents of champagne, and 
fireworks in the park. On these occa- 
sions Paderewski was in his element as 
host. He would run about delightedly 
among his guests, seeing that everyone 
was served to his heart’s content, and 
that the timid were not neglected. 

He was glad to entertain the friends 
of his friends. One year we had as 
a guest the French newspaperman, 
Maurice Demaison, of Rheims. He had 
with him only a brown suit and yellow 
shoes. We telephoned to explain the 
difficulty to Paderewski. “Be sure to 
bring him, yellow shoes and all,” he 
exclaimed, and as soon as we arrived 
that evening, he hurried up to us. 
“Where are the yellow shoes?” he 
asked. “I wish to put them at their 
ease.” He never failed to think of what 
would give pleasure to each. I can 
still see him coming to our table, nap- 
kin on arm, with a bottle of choice 
champagne. “This is for the man 
from Rheims,” he said, “it is my very 
best vintage. He will appreciate it.” 

Paderewski’s chivalry was particu- 
larly evident in his attitude to his wife. 
Her first husband was the musician 
Gorski, with whom Paderewski had 
played at his early concerts. When the 
first Mme. Paderewska died, Mme. 
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Gorska took charge of the delicate 
child who was left on the young 
pianist’s hands. Eventually her mar- 
riage with Gorski was declared invalid, 
and she and Paderewski were married. 

Paderewski had another attribute 
rare in great men: he was grateful. The 
painter, Schutzenberger, had helped 
him to give his first concerts in Paris, 
when he was so poor that he walked 
to the concert hall because he could not 
afford a cab. Schutzenberger’s daugh- 
ter married an anticlerical socialist, 
whose convictions were abhorrent to 
Paderewski, yet he never ceased his 
kindness to his old friend’s daughter. 
His servants were devoted to him. The 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of his home 
was strange to the quiet little town of 
Morges, with its Calvinist tradition, yet 
he was greatly beloved there. 

In spite of his knowledge of the 
world, there was a childlike quality 
about him that was disarming. An in- 
cident illustrates this well. During the 
peace conference of 1919, the Poles, 
hoping to obtain favorable boundaries 
for their country, tried to enlist every 
newspaperman in Paris, My husband 
was on the staff of the Journal des 
Débats, and one day Paderewski offered 
him 20,000 francs in bank notes. “We 
want you to give Poland all the sup- 
port you can,” he said. “If it were 
anyone but yourself, Mr. Paderewski,” 
my husband replied, “I should be in- 
sulted. I have at all times defended 
Poland because her cause is just. I 
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could not accept money for it.” Mr. 
Paderewski was childishly disappoint- 
ed. “I wish you would take it, Muret,” 
he begged several times. “We are giv- 
ing money to a great many people 
who are not really our friends, as you 
are, and I should so much like you 
to have a part of it!” My husband 
again declared that he could not take 
money. “You would be amazed,” re- 
plied Paderewski, “at the people who 
do! Why,” he added artlessly, “some 
of them are cabinet ministers!” 

Paderewski hated to play in public, 
and was always nervous when he did 
so. Others used the piano at Riond 
Bosson on Sunday afternoons, but 
never the host. One day, when some 
important people were present, he said 
to my husband in great distress, “This 
is terrible, Muret! My wife wants me 
to play today!” 

He never could bear chatter or dis- 
turbance while he played. To him 
music was a spiritual as much as an 
esthetic expression. It was connected 
with his fundamental mysticism. Af- 
ter his retirement from political life, 
many doubted whether he would be 
able to play again after so many years, 
but at the first concert that he gave, 
he conquered audience and critics com- 
pletely. When he came home, his 
sister rushed up to him. “Ignace,” she 
cried, “you have never played better!” 
“Yes,” he answered very quietly, “God 
was with me all the time.” This was 
no mere phrase. 
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He was a devout, intelligent Cath- 
olic, regular in his religious duties. The 
little Catholic church in Morges saw 
him and every member of his house- 
hold each Sunday that he was in 
Switzerland. His faith was, in fact, 
the central part of his life. His politi- 
cal opinions, his art, his personal con- 
duct were all conditioned by it. 

Today many of those who rise to 


power do so by appealing to men’s 
worst instincts. Like the dictators, 
Paderewski was “self-made,” but un- 
like them he achieved eminence by 
vigorous, positive goodness, His art, 
his services to his country, the influ- 
ence of his noble personality through- 
out the world are so many proofs of 
the force and value of a truly Christian 
soul, 


& 


Give and It Shall Be Given 


The recent demise of Ignace Paderewski recalls two incidents in 
the life of the great pianist and premier which should not go unremem- 
bered. One concerns the crippled Oklahoma girl who spent her life’s 
savings on a trip to New York to hear the great pianist. An unexpected 
snowstorm delayed her arrival so that she landed an hour or so after 
the concert was over. That was not the end of her dream, however; 
for that very same night on a train going out of New York, in a 
specially prepared section of the train, the great Paderewski played his 
entire concert over again to a single auditor—the little crippled girl 
from Oklahoma. 

The second story has to do with two impoverished students of 
Stanford University who arranged for a concert by the famous artist 
in the hope that they might replenish their rather thin pocketbooks. 
When Mr. Paderewski found that the returns had not been up to 
expectations, he tore up the check they had tendered, told them to 
pay all outstanding expenses, deduct a generous portion for themselves, 
and return to him whatever was left, if any. A few years later when thou- 
sands of tons of food had poured into his destitute country for distribu- 
tion, Ignace Paderewski journeyed to Paris to thank the person who 
was primarily responsible for that historic donation. 

“That’s all right, Mr. Paderewski,” the man replied. “Besides, you 
probably don’t remember, but you once helped me out when I was in 
a hole.” The recipient of Mr. Paderewski’s thanks was the former 
student: Herbert Hoover. The Ave Maria (19 July *41). 





What Latin America Won't Swallow 


Love me or leave me 


Probably the most important 
single factor toward establishing a real 
basis of friendship between our gov- 
ernment and those of other American 
republics is the popularity of Spanish 
America’s latest hit tunes in this coun- 
try. 

With office boys whistling Crelito 
Lindo and kids humming Noche de 
Ronda on their way home, a new step, 
and an important one, has been taken 
toward really liking the people who 
wrote them. 

We approach the heads of our neigh- 


boring states with formal projects of 
cooperation and pledges of good will. 


To an increasing degree we try to 
create understanding and friendliness 
between intellectual leaders North and 
South. But we are not doing much 
of anything to combat the great body 
of hostile and contemptuous folklore 
existing among our own people about 
“Greasers” and “Gringoes.” 

It is true that we are handicapped 
by a long record of aggression, insult 
and exploitation. We are handicapped, 
too, by the fact that these people know 
we are past masters at sincerely mean- 
ing our noblest protestations while act- 
ing exclusively to our own advantage. 
When we are sincere—and I believe 
we are sincere now, with the powerful 


By OLIVER LA FARGE 


Condensed from Coronet* 


reawakening of our democratic con- 
science—we expect to be taken at our 
word, and we are both grieved and 
annoyed when we are not. 

I well remember the bewilderment 
and anger caused by our actions dur- 
ing our Nicaraguan adventure. Young 
men of my acquaintance from other 
republics were slipping over the border 
to serve first with Sacasa and then with 
Sandino in much the same spirit that 
men are going now from the U. S. to 
the Eagle Squadron or the Free French 
ambulance service. 

And in the middle of all this, we 
sent five navy bombers on a “good- 
will tour.” Did the navy, or the state 
department, really think that a flight 
of warplanes, a series of handshakes 
from our mailed fist, would create 
good will? Or was it intended, as the 
Latin Americans took it, for an intimi- 
dating show of force? It aroused in- 
tense resentment, how intense I did 
not fully realize until I saw the glee 
with which they received the news that 
one of the bombers had crashed in the 
ocean and the crew had drowned. 

Back of such a performance on our 
part lies a curious lack of sensitivity, 
and that perhaps springs from a failure 
to recognize that these people are just 
as intelligent, just as proud, and twice 


*919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. August, 1941. 
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as suspicious as we are. You will find 
this same lack of sensitivity on the 
letterhead of the Nelson Rockefeller 
Committee for Inter-American Cultural 
Relations. The names on the letter- 
head are good, but the top line reads, 
“National Defense Commission.” Every 
Latin American I have talked to takes 
this as a stupidly frank confession that 
all our good will, after all, is nothing 
but a matter of expediency. 

There is also a feeling among North 
Americans that few of the Southern 
republics are really democracies, that 
they are ruled under the “strong-man” 
principle and that the common people 
can be ignored. But this is not true. 
Some of these republics answer to our 
rather rigid, Anglo-Saxon concept of 
democracies, but all of them are de- 
mocracies in a far more fundamental 
sense. In the first place, the common 
man respects himself, is free with his 
opinion and is not afraid to stand up 
and fight if pushed too far. There 
is no possible comparison between the 
people of the most rigidly dictator- 
governed republic in this hemisphere 
and the inhabitants of a totalitarian 
state. Thus these governments can go 
only just so far. Latin Americans are 
more realistic, perhaps more honest- 
minded than we are. They set a lower 
value on human life, and (this is much 
more important than is generally real- 
ized) on physical comfort. But every 
one of these governments, whether or 
not it allows a popular vote, must work 


September 


with constant regard for those things 
which the common people will not 
stand for, 

There is not a government in Latin 
America which would dare consider 
selling out its country as the govern- 
ments of Rumania, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia have sold out theirs. In no coun- 
try could a foreign power enter as 
the nazis have done in Eastern Europe, 
without encountering the same endless, 
harassing resistance which we encoun- 
tered in Nicaragua. 

But in the minds of most of the 
people, the potential invader and de- 
stroyer is the U. S. and not an infinitely 
remote country across an almost mythi- 
cal ocean. So naturally Uruguay hesi- 
tates and deliberates over conceding us 
an airport. Nor is the situation helped 
by an ugly little cartoon in a Provi- 
dence paper depicting Uruguay as an 
ignorant, ragged impudent little peon 
stupidly blocking beneficent Uncle Sam 
in his great mission. 

Italians and Germans have settled 
all over Latin America. In the main 
they are planters and_ storekeepers, 
whereas North Americans come down 
only for the big exporting, exploiting 
industries such as banana raising, min- 
ing, running railroads, and oil. The 
Axis settlers are thrown into closer 
contact with their communities, and 
they seek the contact. The Italians 
pick up Spanish very easily; the Ger- 
mans take great pains to do so, The 
average North Americans never get 
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past a limited vocabulary and a foul 
accent. 

While Axis governments work upon 
the local governments, their colonists 
publish newspapers, open bookstores 
and schools, join societies, and gen- 
erally infiltrate the cultural life of the 
republics. At the same time the Ger- 
mans directly attack the mind of the 
average man. 

With this leverage of our bad stand- 
ing, the Axis governments may get 
somewhere with their undercover ac- 
tivities. But we will get nowhere until 
we like Latin Americans. 

If we could really grasp all these 
facts, perhaps we could get somewhere. 
There are tourists who make friends 
in the countries they visit, and come 
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home really having learned something. 
There are Latin Americans who under- 
stand our contradictions and our true 
intentions. There are common ties 
which show signs of becoming still 
stronger. 

But still these efforts are not yet 
touching the simple men who pore 
over the nazi broadsides, or those of 
our own whose minds are poisoned 
monthly by the Latin-American villains 
of our pulp magazines. To these latter, 
it is the lilt of Cielito Lindo, the gay 
heartiness of Rancho Grande, that have 
first begun to penetrate their prejudices. 

There is a hint there for a far 
broader, necessary line of education 
that can never be managed through 
diplomatic channels. 


s 
A Yardstick for Patriots 


Not long ago an American girl studying in Italy went into a moving-picture 
theater and suddenly realized that she was sitting behind none other than I! Duce, 
Mussolini himself. His visit was incognito, and successfully so, for none recog- 
nized him in the half-light of the theater. 


He was enjoying himself hugely until, in the midst of a newsreel, a portrait 
of himself in heroic pose was thrown on the screen. The spectators, of course, 
all rose, cheering wildly, that is, all save Mussolini, who sat through the dem- 
onstration, fidgeting. 


His had been, obviously, a rather nice point: whether to stand up and 
tisk being recognized honoring himself, or to remain modestly seated. But after 
the excitement was over, an old Italian lady who had the seat next to him 
leaned over and said, “Signor, that’s how we all feel, but it’s safer to stand up.” 


Our Sunday Visitor (22 June *41). 





A Mind Emerges 


By LESLIE GARDEN 


Condensed from the Eikon* 


One day in 1937, sixty-year-old 
Brother Graveline was called to the 
office of the director of the Catholic 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb in 
Montreal. Sitting opposite the direc- 
tor was a small fragile child crouched 
in a chair, his deformed face clouded 


with hostility. 

“Brother,” said the director, “I wish 
you to take charge of this boy to see 
if anything can be done for him. He 
is blind, deaf and dumb. Give him all 
your time if necessary.” 


For 40 years Brother Graveline had 


taught lip reading to the deaf, the sign 
language to the dumb and braille to 
the blind. He had opened the flood- 
gates of enlightenment and expression 
to hundreds of partly shut-in minds. 
But here was a six-year-old boy whose 
mind was not partly, but totally, shut 
in! He had not the sight that is pre- 
supposed when the dumb are taught 
the sign language, nor the hearing 
through which the blind are taught to 
read and write in braille. 

Four years earlier Gaston Robetaille 
had been left blind and deaf by an at- 
tack of scarlet fever. He had never 
learned to talk. The fever had weak- 
ened his body, and his mother and 
father, battling to supply enough food 
for their family in an outer part of 


Music, played softly 


French Canada, had been unable to 
give him the care needed to rebuild 
him physically. When, four years af- 
ter the attack of scarlet fever, Gaston 
was taken to Montreal and left at the 
institute, he was placed in the hospital. 
During four months there he was 
treated successively for ostitis, tonsil- 
litis, adenoids, mastoiditis, chicken 
pox and double cataract. 

Big, ruddy, gray-haired Brother 
Graveline set himself to remake in 
mind and body what was left of this 
six-year-old invalid. His success is an 
epic of the struggle of a darkened mind 
towards the light. 

Gaston could not hear instruction in 
braille, yet he now employs that 
method to read and write. He did not 
have sight with which to learn the 
sign language, but he now converses in 
it rapidly with his teacher and other 
pupils. He has a vocabulary of more 
than 500 words, and adds to it daily. 
He has a primary knowledge of arith- 
metic, and the complicated’ genders 
and verbs of French grammar have 
been readily learned. 

“He is a smart boy, this one,” says 
Brother Graveline proudly. 

The boy entered the institute an in- 
articulate, resentful human. When a 
hand was laid on his head he respond- 
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ed with swift, vicious blows. Brother 
Graveline began his tremendous task 
by winning his pupil’s confidence, and 
that was no easy problem. He started 
by attempting to play with the stunted 
invalid. It was slow going, but grad- 
ually Gaston ceased snarling, making 
a delightful gurgle instead, when his 
hair was ruffled or his ear tweaked. 

Recently I was a visitor to the small 
classroom that has been the scene of 
the slow emergence of a mind. 

As I entered, a small figure, straight 
as a whip, felt its way confidently 
towards me and seized me by the hand. 
Then Gaston turned to Brother Grave- 
line, making rapid signs: “It’s a man; 
the man is good; I am glad he is here,” 
he signaled. 

A remarkable 
lowed the greeting. 
across the table from his teacher, Gas- 
ton pulled academic tricks out of his 
bag one after the other. He wrote in 
braille, interpreted by signs what the 
Brother wrote, typed on the special 
machine used by the blind. He worked 
out problems in arithmetic. Exhibiting 
all the show-off tendencies of the nor- 


demonstration _ fol- 
Seating himself 


mal ten-year-old, he carried on a light- 


ning sign and manual conversation 
with the Brother between his acts. 

“T tell him that I think he is mad 
at me,” says Brother Graveline, spell- 
ing out the message with his hands on 
the boy’s face and shoulders. Gaston 
chortles, his twisted face full of laugh- 
ter, “It is you who are mad,” he sig- 


nals back, nearly falling off his chair 
with glee. 

How was it done? 

“T started by leading him around this 
room. When we reached the door, 
for instance, I would guide his hand 
over the various parts, then make the 
body signs that spell p-o-r-te. The 
same with the window, the floor, the 
desk. There was little response for sev- 
eral weeks. Then one morning we 
were walking away from a chair on 
which we had been working when he 
gripped my hand hard and came to 
a stop. He was very excited, but he 
spelled out c-h-a-i-s-e on my _ body. 
That was the beginning.” 

Once Gaston had the ability to iden- 
tify everyday objects in the language 
of touch, the teacher guided his mind 
along the paths of the abstract, includ- 
ing religion, until he had a working 
vocabulary in the manual language. 
This was the key that opened the door 
to instruction in the sign language and 
braille. Now, with three languages at 
his command, Gaston is something of 
a linguist. 

Brother Graveline does not talk of 
the supreme devotion to a worthy ob- 
jective that triumphs 
against adversity possible. But it can 
be imagined. He watches over Gaston 
with a care that no mother could better. 
If the boy shows signs of being tired he 
is put to bed in the classroom. At 
night, however, he sleeps in a dormi- 
tory and, although he has special at- 


makes such 
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tention, he is permitted to mix with the 
other boys as much as possible, and has 
a close chum. 

Most of Gaston’s off-the-record say- 
ings are marked by humor, but occa- 
sionally a pathetic note can be heard. 
Sometimes he tells the Brother, “I wish 
I could see too,” when he bumps into 





der the percentage considered to con- 
stitute deafness, but one day he de- 
tected a strong volume of song. Ask- 
ing what it was, he said, when he was 
told, “I wish I could sing.” 

And who can say that Gaston Robe- 
taille will not sing some day? In four 
years, supreme tact, patience and affec- 




















tion have worked wonders in the life 
of this shut-in. Perhaps the wonders 
are only beginning. 


something. Or, “I wish I could hear. 
I wish I could speak.” His hearing is 


only 15% normal, which is well un- 


y 
Ave Atque Vale 


The most moving thing in the Alcazar is a plaque over a telephone, 
the telephone which had served for the conversation between the Reds 
and Colonel Moscardo, commander of the Alcazar. All the story of 
the Alcazar is there. Next to the telephone is a photograph of Luis. 
He was just 16 when they shot him. On the plaque is recorded this 
conversation: } 

“Colonel Moscardo, we hold you responsible for the continuation 
of the siege. If you have not surrendered within ten minutes, your 
son, Luis, who is in our hands, will be shot.” 

“Tl believe you.” 

“As a proof that he is here, we are turning over the telephone to 
him.” 

“Hello, father.” 

“What is it, my son?” 

“Nothing. It is just that they say they will shoot me unless you 


surrender the Alcazar.” 






“Then, my son, make yourself ready for death.” 


“A big kiss to you, father.” 






“A kiss to you, my son.” 






James Wood Johnson in the Saturday Evening Post (5 July *41). 





What goes on 


lt was late Saturday afternoon, in 
the center of the Negro section of 
Phoenix City, Ala. The shack itself 


was sagging, unpainted, and in all re- 


spects dismal. But soldiers sauntered 


toward its door and wandered in, sol- 
diers from Fort Benning, a few miles 
away, across the Georgia line. Once 
inside the shadowy interior, they leaned 
on a makeshift bar and smoked ciga- 
rettes and drank beer. There were two 
white men to serve them. One carried 
a long hunting knife in a holster at 
his hip. And the other, making a point 
in some desultory yarn, pulled a re- 
volver from beneath the bar. 

He flipped open the chamber, “Sure,” 
he drawled, “I always keep her loaded.” 

Through an open doorway the back 
room was visible. Three or four young 
white girls sat around a table. They 
were pitiful-looking creatures, bedrag- 
gled and unkempt. 

Presently one of the soldiers drifted 
out as aimlessly as he had drifted in, 
and I followed him and asked, “How 
do you like that joint?” 

He made a face as if something 
tasted bitter. “It’s a rat hole,” he said. 
“There must be some attraction.” 
“Oh, it’s somewhere to go,” he an- 
swered. “I wouldn’t even drink out of 
a glass in there but it’s somewhere to 


Camp Morale 


By MORRIS MARKEY 
Condensed from Liberty* 


go when you get tired of sitting on 
your bunk or hanging around the 
street corners.” 

Soldier morale in the camps located 
near big cities, like Fort Dix in New 
Jersey and Fort Meade in Maryland, 
where most of the men are from im- 
mediately surrounding territory, is on 
the whole rather good. In the huge 
Southern encampments, pitched in vir- 
tual wilderness or adjacent to small 
cities and towns, the situation is such 
as to justify, ten times over, our belated 
but urgent efforts for improvement. 

Morale is the whole spirit and feel- 
ing of the soldier. The opposite of high 
morale is boredom, resentment, and 
lethargy caused by mental and spiritual 
stagnation. Every officer knows that 
this mood can spread like dry rot, that 
it is as epidemic as measles. And every 
officer knows that it can be prevented. 

All the tanks and machine guns and 
planes on earth are of no account in 
the hands of men who are saying, 
“What do I care about all this junk? 
I want to go home.” 

Perhaps I can give no quicker state- 
ment of the level of morale in our 
huge Southern camps than to quote 
the latest report of Thomas E. Dewey. 
He has just completed a tour of all 
the camps east of the Mississippi on 


*122 E. 42nd St., New York City. Aug. 2, 1941. 
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behalf of the U.S.O. And he reports 
that the need for healthy and decent 
recreation in the army is “staggering.” 

He makes particular reference to 
Camp Blanding, Fla. Fifty-six thou- 
sand men are there, and the only near- 
by town is Starke, which has a normal 
population of 2,000, with one small 
movie house and two poolrooms as the 
only amusements. Thirty miles away, 
in St. Augustine, Mr. Dewey gathered 
photographs showing thousands of sol- 
diers sitting dully in parks, sleeping 
on park benches or the street itself, 
in railroad stations and even in phone 
booths. 

When the Selective Service Act was 
passed, its execution began with en- 
thusiasm and confusion in about equal 
proportion. The task of housing and 
feeding and starting to train the great 
new army was formidable. In tackling 
that task, the problem of morale played 
second fiddle. 

Several organizations came forward 
and offered their help. But the morale 
section of the War Department remem- 
bered the criticism which had been 
leveled at such societies in the last war, 
and laid down a new ruling. 

All recreation and _ entertainment 
within camp areas would be managed 
by the army itself. If the service or- 
ganizations wished to help, they were 
welcome to get to work outside camp 
limits, in near-by towns and cities. 
Which was all very well, except that 
the army did nothing much about it. 


September 


The usual wide diffusion and divi- 
sion of responsibility quickly appeared. 
The Federal Security Administration 
was set up, with Paul V. McNutt at 
its head, and charged with directing 
vast projects from the entertainment 
of soldiers to the improved nutrition 
of the civilian population. The War 
and Navy Departments set up a joint 
committee on education, recreation and 
community with Frederick 
Osborn as chairman. And, in the 
spring of this year, the army itself de- 
cided to set up a full-fledged morale 
branch, with Brig. Gen. James A. Ulio 
in charge. 

Let us see, now, just what has been 
done for our soldiers—and what has 
not been done. 

The most ambitious undertaking has 
been, of course, the establishment of 
the post service clubs. At least one 
such club is planned for each canton- 
ment, though only a few are completed. 
Their central feature is a large hall 
with a good floor, upon which about 
250 couples may dance to music pro- 
vided by post bands. There is a sur- 
rounding balcony for letter writing and 
lounging, a cafeteria and soda fountain, 
and a post library. 

But there are no small rooms for 
reading or for holding classes, for club 
groups or hobby groups, or for music 
a little different from the popular tunes 
which blare, hour after hour, from 
thousands of radio sets. There is no 
stage and no movie screen. 


service, 
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The gravest weakness of the service 
club, however, is that it is generally 
located in an absurdly remote part of 
the encampment. At Fort Meade, for 
example, it is at the very edge of the 
reservation, and thousands of men who 
might use it are miles away over dusty 
roads, 

For each regiment (about 2,000 men) 
there is a regimental room, These 
rooms, which seat about 350 men, are 
for small movies, lectures, and religious 
services. They cannot be used for in- 
door sports because they are fitted with 
heavy benches that cannot be stacked 


away. 
For each unit of 250 men there is 
a company day room, a small building 


of standard construction. But the men 
get only a bare room. If they want 
chairs to sit on, or tables for games, 
ping-pong tables, or dart boards, they 
must find the money —either from 
their own pockets, from generous par- 
ents, or from the company funds which 
accumulate out of profits at the post 
exchanges, movies, and other camp 
enterprises. But these company funds 
have not yet materialized to any great 
extent. 

Each post is authorized to erect sev- 
eral movie houses, seating from 364 to 
1,038, and there are movie tents avail- 
able, seating 2,075. Plans for these 
buildings were provided from Wash- 
ington, and it is a remarkable fact that 
the plans do not provide for stages or 
dressing rooms or any other facilities 
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needed by “live” entertainers, amateur 
or professional. 

As for the movies, capable observers, 
to say nothing of the soldiers, report 
them of distinctly poor quality, third 
and fourth-rate productions which are 
not often worth walking two or three 
miles across camp to see. 

Considerable funds were appropri- 
ated for athletic equipment. It is the 
final disposition of these funds which 
brings us to the crux of soldier morale 
on the post. 

There is not, generally, a central pool 
of athletic equipment, to be borrowed 
when wanted. Camps are too big for 
that. The balls and the bats are par- 
celed out to various units. 

There is no central scheme for pro- 
grams of recreation and sport. The 
fine new morale branch at Washington, 
according to its own definitions, can 
merely “suggest and offer data to post 
commanders and corps area command- 
ers, if those commanders wish them.” 
Thus it is that such programs depend 
largely upon the whim and tempera- 
ment of the local commander. 

In some camps, too, the majority of 
available equipment is allocated to 
what we might call varsity teams, base- 
ball and track, football and basketball. 
The experts go on the teams. All the 
rest sit and watch, or else play beanbag. 

There is usually an officer in each 
regiment detailed to look after recrea- 
tion in his spare time. More often than 
not this is the chaplain, or some officer 
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who does not fit into any particular 
niche in the army scheme, and more 
often than not he has no experience 
in games or sports. 

So much for the situation within 
the camps. What to do about it? 
Nothing very much that I can suggest, 
except this: for the morale branch to 
issue firmer orders, and for it to con- 
duct an educational course for company 
commanders and junior officers gen- 
erally, and teach them more about how 
to care for their men. Such a plan does 
not exist now, though General Ulio 
said that it is being considered. 

In the towns the situation is com- 
plicated by a very cogent fact. The 
army has no jurisdiction whatever over 
civilian behavior or affairs outside the 
limits of the post reservation. It cannot 
guide the morals or the manners of 
local citizens. And the situation in this 
regard is an unhappy one any way you 
look at it. 

In the great majority of Southern 
camps there is literally no decent enter- 
tainment for the men once they have 
left the reservation in the hope that 
they may, for a little while, forget 
army routine. 

This is, basically, because the sur- 
rounding towns are too small, totally 
unprepared to give hospitality to thou- 
sands and thousands of strange young 
men. 

It is true that the army has estab- 
lished recreation areas in the vicinity 
of certain posts on the Gulf Coast. 
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Over each week end perhaps 6,000 men 
may have a lot of fun, and cheaply— 
out of a soldier population of more 
than 500,000! 

It is true also that girls for dances 
are brought in at regular intervals. 
They strive valiantly to dance with as 
many men as possible, but the num- 
ber of soldiers who may dance on a 
given night is pitifully few. Then 
good people invite the men to Sunday 
dinners. But the 800 who went into 
Columbia, S. C., one Sunday left not 
much of a vacancy in the population 
of 25,000 men at Fort Jackson. 

And for the rest? The Southern 
camps have attracted a gathering of 
prostitutes, lush workers, gyp carnivals, 
shady night clubs, gamblers and boot- 
leggers which would put a gold rush 
or an oil boom to mortal shame. Their 
single purpose, of course, is to play 
upon the boredom of the soldiers and 
thereby relieve them of their monthly 
pay checks. 

I have given a glimpse of the tempta- 
tion which is held out to the 50,000 
boys of Fort Benning. At Camp Bland- 
ing, the situation is certainly as bad. 
The little town of Starke has swelled 
to twice its normal size and the new- 
comers are of the order of simple 
thieves, for the great part, at any rate. 
On a recent payday there a fly-by-night 
joint dosed the beer of all its soldier 
guests, knocked them unconscious, and 
rolled them for every cent they had. 

It does not need great imagination 
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to picture the scenes at Camp Polk, 
75 miles from Alexandria, La., which 
has a population of 17,000; at Camp 
Roberts on the West Coast, with San 
Miguel (500) the only near-by town; 
Fort Knox, with 40,000 troops and the 
nearest town boasting 1,000 population 
nearly 13 miles away. 

In such isolated spots the trailer girls 
have their pitches. And their agents 
are competent at giving directions for 
finding them. The 77th Congress has 
given windy and ponderous considera- 
tion to the trailer problem—those plush- 
and-satin bagnios which can be whisked 
away at the first sign of danger. HR 
2475 makes it unlawful for a woman 
to receive any person or guest in any 
vehicle, conveyance, etc., etc.,—and HR 
2475 sleeps comfortably on the House 
table. 

But the professional parasites are not 
the only folk who prey upon the sol- 
dier’s meager pay. In countless small 
towns near camps, rackets and chisel- 
ing are the rule: dubious benefits, 
jacked-up bus fares; and two prices, 
one for uniforms and one for other 
folk. This habit reached a ludicrous 
pitch at San Luis Obispo, Calif., where 
a café owner charged roc for coffee 
when the customer wore soldier clothes. 
The boys solved that one. A troop of 
them marched in, occupied every seat, 
ordered coffee, and just sat there. In 
the hours that went by, the civilian 
customers of the place dropped in and 
waited and dropped out again until 
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the owner was in despair. He capitu- 
lated. Soldiers get nickel coffee there 
now. 

On the other hand, towns which 
have watched cantonments grow up 
overnight on their outskirts have seri- 
ous problems of their own. Officers 
and noncoms have brought their fami- 
lies in to overload dangerously the 
schools and hospitals, the sanitation 
and water systems. 

What is to be done then? The near- 
est approach to an answer seems to 
be the United Service Organizations. 
It is a union of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, Salvation Army, Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, and National Trav- 
elers Association. A group of distin- 
guished welfare workers is at the head 
of U.S.O., and their aims may be 
stated succinctly: 

1. To provide decent recreation off 
the reservation for men of the army. 

2. To form local committees of citi- 
zens to prevent soldiers frorn being 
victimized or robbed. 

3. To operate about 350 service cen- 
ters in towns adjoining camps: build- 
ings in which soldiers may find low- 
cost amusements and games and thus 
be drawn away from the more sinister 
sports of gyp joint and trailer. 

It must be admitted that the pro- 
gram is still pretty much on paper. 
The government must appropriate 
money for the buildings and for fur- 
nishings and equipment, which it is 
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certain to do. U. S. O. must realize 
its campaign to collect $11 million 
from the public to staff and operate 
these buildings, and this should present 
no great difficulty. A sound program 


of entertainment must be worked out 
so that the men will not get the notion 
that this is sissy stuff; so that they will 
not suffer the “our dear boys” approach 
which will send them away in droves, 


y 


She May Indeed 


There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work of human policy 
so well deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. The history 
of that Church joins together the two great ages of human civilization. No other 
institution is left standing which carries the mind back to the times when the 
smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when camelopards and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheater. The proudest royal houses are but of 
yesterday, when compared with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That line 
we trace back in an unbroken series, from the Pope who crowned Napoleon 
in the 19th century to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the 8th; and far beyond 
the time of Pepin the august dynasty extends, till it is lost in the twilight of 
fable. The republic of Venice came next in antiquity. But the republic of 
Venice was modern when compared with the papacy; and the republic of Venice 
is gone, and the papacy remains. The papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere 
antique, but full of life and youthful vigor. The Catholic Church is still sending 
forth to the farthest ends of the world missionaries as zealous as those who 
landed in Kent with Augustine, and still confronting hostile kings with the 
same spirit with which she confronted Attila. She saw the commencement of 
all the governments and of all the ecclesiastical establishments that now exist 
in the world; and we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end 
of them all. She was great and respected before the Saxon had set foot on 
Britain, before the Frank had passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still 
flourished at Antioch, when idols were still worshiped in the temple of Mecca. 
And she may still exist in undiminished vigor when some traveler from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch 
of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 


From the Essay on L. von Ranke’s History of the Popes by Macaulay. 





From Jockey to Jesuit 


The death of Father Paul de Ge- 
loes, S.J., at Suchowfu, Kiangsu, at the 
age of 83, caused Lumen Service to 
recall that the missionary was a noted 
jockey before he entered the religious 
life. Scion of a wealthy French family, 
Paul de Geloes took to riding his 
brother’s race horses for sport. He rode 
them so well that he was hailed as 
the best jockey in France and proved 
it at the Grand National. 

Up to the age of 43 he was many 
things besides a jockey; but he always 
won friends wherever he went. He was 
in business as a coffee merchant in 
Java and smiled his way to many other 
parts of the world before the idea of 
consecrating his life completely to re- 
ligion took full possession of him. 

Injured by a horse, he suffered from 
a partial loss of memory and an im- 
pediment of speech, and it was prob- 
ably during the days of quiet reflection 
in the hospital that he determined to 
become a Jesuit Brother. Accepted for 
the novitiate, he found that there was 
an important race on the day when he 
Was to report to the novice master; he 
decided to ride once more as a final 
farewell to the world. Unfortunately 
(or fortunately) he was injured again, 
and woke up in the hospital to discover 
that the impediment of speech was 
gone and his memory returned. 


Condensed from the Inland Catholic* 


Bandaged as he was, he arrived at 
the novitiate at the appointed hour. His 
superiors decided he should go on for 
the priesthood and, although his prefer- 
ence was for the Zambesi missions in 
Africa, he gladly accepted China. He 
arrived in that country in 1904. Or- 
dained at 50, his priestly career was 
nevertheless longer than the average 
and up to his 83rd year he managed 
a parish of 4,000 almost singlehanded. 

A Shanghai daily some years ago 
summed up the career of this almost leg- 
endary hero of the mission field as 
follows: 

“Today, at 80, Paul is still a jockey; 
but he isn’t called Paul any more, or 
even Father de Geloes. To the poor 
people of Suchowfu, he is Lao Su 
Shenfu, friend of the people. When 
bandits ride off with a pig or horse 
that belongs to one of his parishioners, 
Lao Su rides after them. If he catches 
up with them, he says, “That white 
horse belongs to my Christian John 
Wong,’ or, “That black pig with the 
white snout belongs to Mary Chang.’ 
The bandits grin and turn over the ani- 
mals. This is Lao Su, who fears no 
bandit, who has no master but the 
Lord God.” 

The story is told, too, of how during 
the present hostilities when a host of 
refugees crowded into his church he 


*$172 Post St., Spokane, Wash. Aug. 8, 1941. 
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went about calming their fears. He 
had forgotten for a moment to make 
his genuflection when passing before 
the blessed Sacrament. As he hastened 


How Not to Help 


Don’t come to meetings. 

If you do come to meetings, come 
late. 

If the weather is not suitable to you, 
don’t think of coming. 

Find fault with all the officers in 
their work. 

Never accept an office on the ground 
that it is far easier to suggest than to 
do things. 

However, show yourself dissatisfied 
if you are not named to an office or 
appointed on a committee. 

If asked by the chairman to give an 
opinion, tell him with a sweet smile 
that you have nothing to say. After 
the meeting, tell everybody how the 
matter ought to have been handled. 

Never do any more than is necessary, 
but when members roll up their sleeves 
and unselfishly make things hum, com- 
plain that the outfit after all is run by 
a clique. 

Hold back dues as long as possible; 
better, don’t pay at all. 

Don’t bother about new members; 
let George do it. 

If you have been made chairman of 
a committee, don’t call the other mem- 
bers; do it all yourself. 

Be a pessimist about everything not 
suggested by yourself. If anyone shows 
enthusiasm about any project, throw 


cold water on him immediately. 
The Liguorian (July °41). 


to supply the omission, a stray shell 
went over his head; if he had not been 
kneeling at the moment, it would have 
decapitated him. 


Book Titles 


If you think the titles of some of the 
books published in our day are too 
elaborate, cast a glance at the following 
actual titles of books published in Eng- 
land during the 17th century, in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell: 


A Shot Aimed at the Devil's Hind- 
Quarters Through the Tube of the 
Cannon of the Covenant. 


Eggs of Charity, Layed by the Chick- 
ens of the Covenant, and Boiled With 
the Water of Divine Love. Take Ye 
and Eat. 


High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in 
Holiness. 


Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for 
Sin; or the 7 Penitential Psalms of the 
Princely Prophet David; Whereunto 
are Also Added Wm. Humius’ Hand- 
ful of Honeysuckles and Divers Godly 
and Pithy Ditues, Now Newly Aug- 


mented. 


The Spiritual Mustard Pot, to Mak: 
the Soul Sneeze with Devotion. 


Tobacco Battered, and the Pipes 
Shattered about Their Ears That ldly 
Idolize So Loathsome a Vanity, By a 
Volley of Holy Shot Thundered from 
Mt. Helicon, a Poem Against the Use 
of Tobacco by Joshua Sylvester. 


The Liguorian (Aug. ’41). 





The Proposition Is Peace 
By ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


What by war may be lost 


Two days after war broke out in 
Europe the president assured this na- 
tion that he would do everything he 
could to keep it at peace. He has re- 
peated these assurances again and again. 
Every speech he made during the cam- 
paign contained a pledge to keep the 
country out of war. The night before 
the election, he said, “We propose and 
expect to continue our lives in peace.” 
Several weeks ago, he said, “Do not let 
us waste time reviewing the past or fix- 
ing or dodging the blame for it.” But 
[ cannot believe that this means that 
he wants us to forget his promises to 
pursue a policy of peace. 

Until we are engaged in military 
action we must continue to hope that 
we can avoid the ultimate catastrophe. 
We stand on the brink of war. But 
we have not been attacked. We have 
not lost the power to decide for peace 
or war. We still have a chance to catch 
our breath, reflect a little, and take a 
last look around before we plunge into 
the abyss. The president is a demo- 
cratic leader. One of his greatest qual- 
ities is his sense of responsibility to the 
people. If he is moving toward war, 
he must be doing it in the conviction 
that the people want him to. If this is 
his conviction, he is mistaken. 

The people have never had a chance 


Condensed from a radio address* 


to express themselves on the issue of 
war or peace. The election gave them 
no chance. Both parties declared for 
peace, 

No one should know better than Mr. 
Roosevelt that the newspapers are not 
always a reliable index of public opin- 
ion. Even if most of the newspapers 
are for war, it is no more significant 
than that only a third of them were 
for Roosevelt in 1936 and only a fifth 
of them for him in 1940. 

The country wants to defend itself, 
aid Britain, and stay out of war. We 
have been told over and over again that 
we could do just that. During the hear- 
ings and debates on the Lease-Lend 
Bill man after man announced that this 
was a bill to keep the country out of 
war. Mr. Willkie said that was why 
he was for it. Senator George, who led 
the fight for the bill, said that was why 
he was for it. The passage of this bill 
gave the president no mandate for war. 
The people want peace. 

If we go to war, what are we going 
to fight for? Mr. Roosevelt tells us we 
are to save “the democracies.” The 
democracies are, presumably, England, 
China, Greece, and possibly Turkey. 
Turkey is a dictatorship. Greece is a 
dictatorship. China is a dictatorship. 
As to England, in 1928 Mr. Anthony 


*WGN—Mutual Broadcasting System, 441 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Eden, now foreign secretary, speaking 
in behalf of a bill extending the suf- 
frage, felt it necessary to say to the 
house of commons, “We have not got 
democratic government in this country 
today; we never have had it and I ven- 
ture to suggest to honorable members 
opposite that we shall never have it. 
What we have done in all the progress 
of reform and evolution of politics is 
to broaden the basis of our oligarchy.” 

There can be no doubt that the peo- 
ple of this country prefer the govern- 
ment of Britain to the governments of 
Britain is a 


its allies or its enemies. 
constitutional state and has been the in- 
spiration of many constitutional states. 


We prefer the governments of China, 
Greece and Turkey to those of the axis. 
But we cannot use the word democ- 
racy to describe every country that is 
or may be at war with the axis. Is 
Russia now to be welcomed as a de- 
mocracy? 

If we go to war, what are we going 
to war for? The British propose to 
defeat the axis. What they propose to 
do then they do not say. They have 
repeatedly refused to say. Yet the U. S. 
is entitled to know. Are we to rush to 
arms every time the British empire is 
in danger? If so, we are entitled to 
know what the future policy of the 
British empire is to be. Are we to put 
down every tyrant that arises in Eu- 
rope? If so, we are entitled to know 
what is to be done to keep each tyrant 
from being worse than the last. 


September 


The only specific statement the presi- 
dent has made on the course we are 
to pursue after the war is found in two 
sentences in a recent speech. He said, 
“We believe that any nationality, no 
matter how small, has the inherent 
right to its own nationhood.” To the 
same effect he said, “There never has 
been, there isn’t now, and there never 
will be any race of people fit to serve 
as masters over their fellow 
Do these statements imply the restora- 
tion of prewar boundaries in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Memel, Danzig, Po- 
land, France, China and Rumania? Is 
this undertaking to be world wide? If 
so, how are we to induce Russia to 
restore the prewar boundaries of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland and 
Poland? 

If we succeed in reestablishing these 
boundaries, how do we know they will 
last? The boundaries we helped lay 
down the last time fell apart in 20 
years. And we tried to lay them down 
on the same principle the president 
proposes now: the principle of self- 


men.” 


determination. 

And what are we to do about the 
countries which were victims of aggres- 
sion before 1939? Is everybody who 
stole anything before that date to keep 
it, and everybody who stole anything 
after it to give it up? What are we 
to do about Hongkong, the Malay 
States, the Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, Africa, and, above all, 
British-ruled India? Does the president 
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propose to give military aid to the In- 
dians so that they can overthrow their 
British masters? If there never has 
been, isn’t now, and never will be any 
race of people fit to serve as masters 
over their fellow men, how can we 
tolerate the mastery of the white race 
over our yellow, brown, and black fel- 
low men throughout the world? 

The president cannot literally mean 
that we are to fight on till the four 
freedoms ring everywhere. If we are 
to be responsible for the four freedoms 
everywhere, we must have authority 
everywhere. We must force the four 
freedoms upon people who might pre- 
fer to do without them rather than 
accept them from the armed mission- 
aries of the U. S. This new imperial- 
ism, this revised conception of the 
White Man’s Burden, this modern ver- 
sion of America’s Manifest Destiny, is 
a repudiation of the presidential teach- 
ing that there never has been, isn’t 
now, and never will be any race of peo- 
ple fit to serve as masters over their 
fellow men. 

This war, if we enter it, will be long, 
hard and bloody. We do not have the 
choice between a short war abroad and 
a prolonged period of militarization at 
home. Total war for total victory 
against totalitarian states can best be 
conducted by totalitarian states. The 
reason is simple. A totalitarian state is 
nothing but a military machine. A to- 
talitarian state will be more effective 
in war than any other kind of state. 
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A democratic state is organized for the 
happiness of its citizens. But their hap- 
piness cannot be considered in total 
war. Every one of them must become 
a cog in the military machine. If the 
U. S. is to proceed through total war 
to total victory over totalitarian states, 
it will have to become a totalitarian 
state itself. 

Is total war, then, the path to free- 
dom? And when total victory has been 
won, will the totalitarian administra- 
tion end? We may find a clue in Eng- 
land. A responsible member of the 
British cabinet, Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
publicly supports a proposal that there 
shall be no elections in England for 
three years after the war. The reason is 
clear. 

What will be America’s fate after a 
long, hard and bloody war? In times 
of peace we have had ten million un- 
employed; we shall have at least that 
many again. We shall have an enor- 
mous debt. Repudiation and inflation 
may rid us of that—and at the same 
time of the middle class. Having ex- 
hausted our resources in getting guns, 
we shall have none for butter, houses, 
relief, social security or education. We 
shall have want and fear, and we may 
have the maintenance of order by a 
government scarcely distinguished from 
those which we went forth to fight. 
We may have the kind of freedom pro- 
claimed by one of Napoleon’s marshals 
to the German towns. He said, “My 
friends, I bring you the perfect liberty. 
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But be prudent. I shoot the first man 
who stirs.” 

War, except in self-defense, is a 
counsel of despair, because the world 
is bad, because peaceful change is too 
slow and hard. It was the counsel of 
the nihilists, the Russian revolutionaries 
described by Dostoevski. They believed 
in progress by catastrophe. Our mod- 
ern American nihilists want catastrophe 
because they despair of getting progress 
in any other way. They think that 
everything will be wonderful after the 
the war, because such things as capi- 
talism, which they dislike, will be de- 
stroyed. 

I think it fairly certain that capital- 
ism wil] not survive America’s partici- 


pation in this war. And since it is the 
vehicle of the materialism that has 
brought us to our present pass, I am 
not altogether sure that it deserves to. 
But experience after the last war in 
Germany, Italy and Russia does not 
suggest that catastrophe is the road to 
something better. 

The trouble with the doctrine of 
progress through catastrophe is that 
you can be sure of the catastrophe, 
but not of the progress. So of war as 
a path to freedom. You can be certain 
of war. The freedom is another mat- 
ter. If we enter this war, we shall lose 
what we have of the four freedoms. 
We shall lose even the hope of realiz- 
ing them. 


sd 


Land of Promise 


I was one of those who advocated the election of President 
Roosevelt and I was convinced then, as I am convinced now, that 
President Roosevelt can and will keep this country out of war. 
He promised to keep us out of war. On the eve of election he 
used these words: 

“While I am talking to you, fathers and mothers, I give you 
one more assurance. I have said this before, but I say it again, 
and again, and again. Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars.” 

The fathers and mothers of America believed these words 
of President Roosevelt. They trusted him. Upon this assurance 
of peace, they elected him. I am certain President Roosevelt will 
never forget that promise. I believe he intends to keep that 


promise. 
John Cudahy in a radio address (10 Aug. ’41). 
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